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READERS WRITE 





Concentration vs. Centralization 

Regarding your story on “Ship School,” 
(PATHFINDER, August 26), you say the 
“students invariably studied harder and 
learned more at sea than on land.” This 
is only a natural condition, brought about 
by isolation and the resultant ability to 
concentrate. This is a non-existant condi- 
tion today in our centralized school sys- 
tem, as compared with the old rural dis- 
trict schools. In the centralized system, 
we have actually moved backward in edu- 
cation. My grandson knew his letters be- 
fore starting school (centralized), and at 
the end of the term he could not. spell 
c-a-t . . . More school ships, please, and 
more of the old education. 

Rea Gilbert 

Hopedale, O. 


Thoughts on Thanksgiving 

I have read with interest and discomfort 
your editorial (PATHFINDER, August 26) 
on Thanksgiving. Thanksgiving, if any- 
thing, is a holy day, which by custom 
started among our Pilgrim forefathers in 
1620 and 1621. It was followed by various 
governmental units until finally the Presi- 
dents of the United States issued procla- 
mations for Thanksgiving ... Today we 
have the institution of Thanksgiving 
founded upon tradition, confirmed by cus- 
tom and practice, until it is deeply rooted 
in our philosophy of life. To the Amer- 
ican people, it has become sacred, too 
sacred to be changed by a President who, 
I seriously doubt, has any right to make 
the change. Thanksgiving was not created 
with any regard for business. It is dis- 
associated from business. It was conceiv- 
ed in thoughts of God. Business never 
had anything to do with it, except to 
graft itself onto Thanksgiving in an at- 
tempt to commercialize it. The business 
reasons given for the proposed change are 
ridiculous ... 

H. S. J. Sickel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

What are the Republicans squawking 
about? They have nothing for which to 
be thankful. If Congress stops the Presi- 
dent from playing Santa Claus, he may 
abolish Christmas. 

G. H. Dornblazer 
Elkins, W. Va. 

What is the difference whether Thanks- 
giving is the 23rd or the 30th of Novem- 
ber? There is no purchasing power among 
the masses of the people anyway. The 
President evidently tried to help business 
where there isn’t any business... 

A, G. Clark 
Baker, Ore. 

I am surprised at your write-up on the 
Thanksgiving date, calling it a “vaguely 
silly to-do.” In behalf of calendar pub- 
lishers, football program-makers, teachers’ 
Thanksgiving association meetings, fall 
planning of courses in schools, ete., the 
least anyone can say is: why did not the 
President give notice last winter and not 
spring it upon an unsuspecting public at 
the cost of millions of dollars and the up- 
setting of cherished plans ...? I hope 
every state sticks to the old date this year. 

E. A. Blakesley 
Newark, N. J. 


* * * 


We wish to express a sentiment which 
seems fairly general out her in the West 





. We will keep the same old Thanks- 
giving anniversary of the first and truest 
Thanksgiving Day, arising from truly 
thankful hearts, for a bounty which meant 
life and not merely gratification of vanity 
and appetite... 

Joe Bell 
Halfway, Wyo. 


Amateur Scientists 

I wish to thank you for a notice of our 
survey of amateur science which appear- 
ed in the July 15th issue of PATHFINDER. 
However, as there were some misstate- 
ments in this account, I wish to rectify 
these. Our committee, which is sponsor- 
ed by the American Philosophical Society, 
has received a grant for its work from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
not the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. The preliminary survey was made 
solely in Philadelphia, and it showed that 
there were some 32,000 members of some 
180 clubs, societies and other groups 
either engaged in amateur science or hav- 
ing interests allied to it. There was no 
indication of a total number of persons 
throughout the country and therefore, as 
far as our records go, there is no basis 
for the figure of from 750,000 to 1,000,000 
given in your article. 

The purpose and scope of our activi- 
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ties are: (1) to determine the ne. 
interests of everyday men and w. 
acquiring a broader knowledge 
physical and natural sciences, jj ¢\,,);, 
astronomy, meteorology, physics, . : 
try and biology. (2) To find nx 
coordinating programs of educati 
the contribution of amateurs to s, 
research, with emphasis on such ac} 
as discussion groups, laboratory . 
strations and field trips. (3) Th: 
of the committee’s work extends 5s.) 
the metropolitan district of Phila: 
and its immediate vicinity. 

W. Stephen 7) 
Executive Secretary 
Committee on Education and 
Participation in Science 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More About the Cross 

Our friend Hilbert in the Aug. » 
is not well informed as to the « 
the cross. It goes back several t! 
years B. C, to India where it forn 
lingam-yone as the mysterious syi 
Life; a meaning revealed to the i: 
under the seal of a solemn vow. 
drawn horizontally. The Persians. 
hated anything coming from India, | 
it up in the vertical position and cd: 
it to the utmost by using it to hang 

It went over into Egypt before re: 
history, and there the meaning 
bar was forgotten and a loop was : 
making the crux ansata, and sun! 
were drawn as straight lines with 
crosses of this type at the ends to 
the fertilizing influence of the su 
was the special symbol of Isis, thy 
fertility goddess. The Greeks tu 
upside down, enlarged the low; 
lengthened the handle, and m 
Aphrodite’s mirror, she also being 
tility deity, and the same was b: 
for the Latin Venus. The Roman c! 
reversed it once more, making it si 
the world surmounted by the cross 
ascribe it all to a man standing wi! 
arms outstretched is ingenious but « 
ly too recent for such an ancient 

A. E. Thayer, M. 1) 

Meridian, Miss. 


Oil As Surplus 
The President overlooked something : 

that is the oil surplus. Now I a: 
that he would get more votes for a third 
term if he sent less oranges and would 
deliver five gallons of gasoline and a « 
of oil to each family every week. 

Edward A, Mill 
Michigan, N. Dak. 


Public Power & PATHFINDER 

I have just read your editorial “Tennes 
see Test Tube” (PATHFINDER, <Augus! 
26). When the Tennessee Electric Pow 
Co. was taken under control of the Feders! 
government, it would have been just 
logical for the government to have tahen 
over all the rest of the business of |! 
nation—including PATHFINDER. 

Charles L, Thwiy 
Modesto, Calif. 

Why don’t you tell your readers a)! 
that great experiment in socialism ac'’s 
the line to the north of us? The Canad? 
Hydro has been in operation for 30 yea" 
and 94% of its juice is sold to househo!’- 
ers for less than 2 cents. It has not ¢0' 
the taxpayer one dollar, and they «" 
promising still lower rates when «!! ‘ 
dams are paid for . . . What a hel! «' 4 
time they had at the start, but now ! 
one dares ‘say a word ... You don't ' 
half what you might about TVA. 

J. G.-¢ 
Delaware, Ill. 
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WAR— 


Its Aim: To Stop One Man’s March to Power 


N September 1, 1939, it came. 

At 5:45 A. M., German tanks, 
trucks and troops crossed over the 
German frontier into Poland, Polish 
President Moscicki declared his na- 
tion to be in “a state of war.” Last 
week, shortly after noon on Sep- 
tember 3, British Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain spoke eight historic 
words in the House of Commons: 
“This country is now at war with 
Germany.” 

By afternoon, France was in. From 
the bottom of the globe came declara- 
tions of war against Germany by New 
Zealand and Australia. After 20 years 
and one month of uneasy peace, the 
Second World War, had begun. 

Immediately involved was more 
than a tenth of the world’s population 

the 230,000,000 citizens ef the na- 
tions at war. For the rest of the 
world, the President of the United 
States solemnly warned: “When 
peace is bréken anywhere, it is 
threatened everywhere.” 

Soon the world began to learn what 
its second convulsion would be like. 
On Germany’s western frontier and 
on Poland’s borders, boys and men in 
uniform were torn by bullets and 
blown to bloody bits by explosive 
shells. In a single day, 25 Polish 
towns felt the hot, shattering blasts 
of aerial bombardments. Carrying 
1,400 Canadians and Americans back 


to the Western Hemisphere, the 
liner Athenia was torpedoed and sunk 
200 miles west of Scotland, with the 
loss of scores of lives (see page 7). 

For two terrible weeks, diplomats 
had fought to save the peace. Poland 
was willing to negotiate a peaceful 
settlement of Germany’s claims on 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor; so 
were Britain and France, Poland’s al- 
lies. In the end, one man had said 
“No” and had hurled Germany’s army 
into Poland. All the world knew his 
name, 

Adolf Hitler was born at Braunau, 
on the Inn river in: Austria, on April 
20, 1889. A dreamy and aimless youth, 
he hungrily read biographies of Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Caesar and 
Charlemagne; but he never finished 
elementary school. When he was 18, 
he began three miserable years in 
Vienna, working as a_ hod-carrier. 
Drifting to Munich, Germany, in 1912, 
he painted picture post cards. By 
doing four years of World War serv- 
ice as a dispatch-runner, he became 
a German citizen, 

When the war was over, Adolf Hit- 
ler and millions of other Germans 
grieved over the broken remains of 
the German Empire. Germany was 
not allowed to be represented at the 
Versailles Peace Conference. By the 


resulting Treaty of Versailles, the 
Reich was shorn of 27,000 square 
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International 


Hitler Led His Troops in the Uniform He Would “Take Off Only After Victory” 





International 


Chamberlain Spoke Eight Historic Words 


miles,of provinces, of 6,000,000 citi- 
zens and of more than 1,000,000 square 
miles of colonies overseas. Germany’s 
people were loaded with a 32-billion- 
dollar debt for war reparations. 

After the war, Germany was in a 
turmoil of discontent and poverty. 
Unschooled Adolf Hitler became chief 
of propaganda and then head of the 
tiny Germany Workers’ party. He 
found his voice—a magic, tireless 
voice, now storming, now pleading, 
now as soothing as a woman’s. It told 
Germans that the Versailles Treaty 
must be torn up, and that Germany 
must again become a world power. 

Nourished by the support of dis- 
satisfied war veterans and of the anti- 
Communist middle classes, the party 
grew slowly; it was renamed the Na- 
tional Socialist (Nazi) German Work- 
ers’ Party. During depression, hun- 
gry Germany became ripe for Nazism. 

Nazi posters, banners, songs, uni- 
forms, ceremonies, rituals, discipline, 
anti-Communism, Jew-baiting 4nd the 
magic voice of Hitler brought new 
members to the party. As head of 
the largest of German political groups 
—none of which had a _ majority 
—Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of 
the Reich on Jan. 30, 1933. 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler had written: 
“Like a woman who will submit to 
the strong man ... the masses love the 
ruler .,. They often feel at a loss what 
io do with freedom.” Inside Germany, 
Der Fuehrer’s first work was to end 
the freedom of the German people. A 
supine Reichstag voted to him and his 
Cabinet dictatorial powers which 
were to last four years. After old 
President von Hindenburg died in 
1934, it became apparent that only 
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International 


Premier Daladier Put the Issue Squarely 


revolt or death could end Hitler’s hold. 


Hitler’s creed became Germany’s 
creed. Its keynote was “cannons be- 
fore butter.” Nazi children began 
drilling in youth groups at the age of 
ten; boys and girls did labor service 
for the state. Civil liberties—freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship and the 
right to an open trial—were surren- 
dered on behalf of national unity. 


Germany’s moral separation from 
most of the world was emphasized in 
1933 by her withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. Soon, the Reich 
withdrew from world economy, aban- 
doning open commerce with other na- 
tions for a barter system of trade. To 
keep a favorable balance of trade, 
Germans went without commodities 
that previously had been imported; 
or paid dear prices for synthetic sub- 
stitutes. All these sacrifices and many 
more were gladly accepted; for was 
not the Reich to become great again? 
Was not Germany to regain her lost 
provinces, her lost iron and coal? Brit- 
ain’s empire (13,300,000 square miles 
to Germany’s 259,000) sprawled in 
plenty; were not Germany’s crowded 
people, too, to gain the lebensraum— 
the living room—about which Der 
Fuehrer constantly spoke? 

Outside Germany, Hitler’s first vic- 
tory was won according to the very 
Versailles Treaty which he despised. 
In a plebiscite held under League of 
Nations auspices in 1935, the people 
of the Saar, on Germany’s west, voted 
to go back to the Reich. 

Then Hitler began tearing the 
Treaty to bits. The position of France 
and Britain, who might otherwise 
have used force to keep the Treaty 
intact, was weakened by the fact that 
world opinion held the post-war set- 
tlement to have been unjust to Ger- 
many. British statesmen, in partic- 
ular, had no heart to keep Hitler from 
repealing some of its provisions. 


Further, Hitler’s march to power 
was not so clear in progress as it is 








now in review. In 1935 and 1936, 
Italian wars in Ethiopia and Spain 
distracted world attention. Realizing 
the nuisance value of Italian co-oper- 
ation, Hitler finally reached the Axis 
agreement with Mussolini, his co-dis- 
turber of the peace, in 1936. 

First tear in the Treaty was made in 
March, 1935. Hitler announced that in 
violation of Versailles, Germany had 
decided to make military service com- 
pulsory in the Reich, Almost over- 
night, the German army grew from 
100,000 to 550,000 men. Far from being 
angry, the British government signed 
an agreement three months later al- 
lowing Germany to build its navy 
up to 35 per cent of British tonnage. 

In March, 1936, the revived German 
army marched into the Rhineland, a 
30 -mile- wide strip on Germany’s 
western border which had been de- 
militarized by the Treaties of Ver- 
sailles and Locarno. Although the 
British government enacted a _ five- 


International 


Mussolini: Italian Relief Was Exquisite 


year armament program 11 months 
later, there was no real alarm in Brit- 
ain, Germany’s frontiers seemed to 
have been adjusted permanently— 
after the Rhine march, Adolf Hitler 
had said so. Actually, it was more than 
a year before Hitler struck again. 

“State frontiers,” Hitler once wrote, 
“are created by men and altered by 
men . . . Right consists only in 
strength ... Our foreign policy is cor- 
rect only if, a bare century from now, 
250,000,000 Germans are living on this 
continent.” In 1938, Hitler stopped 
being the avenger of Versailles and 
became a man of conquest. 

First to fall was little Austria. 
Nazi agitation within its frontiers pro- 
duced violence and disorder. On this 
pretext, the Austrian Interior Min- 
ister, Seyss-Inquart, who had gotten 
his job through German pressure, 
called in German troops to keep order. 
On March 15, Austria became German. 
True to Hitler’s policy, Germany gave 
promises; General Goering assured 














worried Czechoslovakia of its s: 
In September, 1938, Hitler 
stirred a_ crisis—in Czechoslov: 
War was prevented only when at 
Munich conference France and | 
ain agreed that the German-popu 
areas of Czechoslovakia shoul: 
turned over to the Reich. “This, 
Hitler, “is the last territorial de: 

I have to make in Europe.” 

Just five months later—in \ 
1939—German troops added th 
Germanic Czecho-Slovak provinc: 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia t 
Reich. Turning quickly to the 1 
Hitler demanded and got Meme! 
German-peopled port of Lithuani 

Here was a turning point in Hit! 
march, From now on, it might 
tinue, but it would meet with r 
ance. British Prime Minister (} 
berlain hastily jettisoned his his! 
policy of appeasement. Pre 
Edouard Daladier put the 
squarely before Frenchmen: if 
countries fell to Germany, Britain 
France might be the next to be 
lenged—not by the weak Germai 
1933, but by a newly strong Rei 

Last spring, when Germany lb: 
to menace Poland and when A: 
Hitler scrapped Germany’s five-y: 
old pledge not to attack Poland, B 
ain and France made sudden 
dramatic moves, They pledged th: 
selves to come to the assistance 
only of Poland, but of Greece, 
mania and Turkey. Confident in 
armaments of their own, Britain 
France thus told Hitler that if he \ 
ed a fight, he could have it; ther: 
they hoped to keep him at peace. 

Nevertheless, Hitler steadfast], 
fused to negotiate reasonably with 
Poles. Three weeks ago, he tu 
against his friends as he had pr: 
ously turned against his enemies. 
flabbergasted Japan and_ unset 
Italy by suddenly concluding a 
aggression pact 
Union—long Germany’s hated en: 
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Stalin: Russia’s Position Was Baffin: 
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Sy 
i“ ‘ py the pact, Josef Stalin, dictator of 
“on Russia, gave his assent to a German 
pen «ar against Poland. A few hours after 
me + was ratified by the Soviet Parlia- 
d | ; ment, the German army marched. 
oe Before the beginning of the Second 
5. « World War, Hitler had worked mira- 
ley cles with Germany. Every employ- 
able German had a job—in private in- 
: dustry, in government, in military 
M service or in compulsory labor camps. 
ie Once bickering and weak, Germany 
aces of had been made strong; it thought with 
y Se the mind of one man. The staggering 
r sum of 36 billion dollars had been 
ey spent on its navy, its 1,000,000-man 
” its 8,000-plane air force, its 
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military reads and its fortifications on 
the French border. To the Reich, Hit- 
ler had added 78,000 square miles of 
erritory and 23,000,000 people. 

But the cost had been terrific. Ap- 
parently, Hitler had earned the deep 
“istrust even of Mussolini. He had 
helped shatter a world order of inter- 
National law; he had left behind him 
‘ trail of lies and broken promises. 
He had broken his own word to the 
‘erman people—that the nation and 
Military establishment they had 
‘ated and sacrificed to build would 
' So to War except in defense of 

‘ny and its just rights, 
week, Germany was at war 
















Mediterranean 


with Britain, France, Poland, New 
Zealand and Australia. How many 
more nations might become involved 
and how long the Second World War 
would last, no one knew, but it prom- 
ised to be a long and exhausting 
struggle—a bloody milestone in the 
world’s history. Here was where 
Adolf Hitler’s march to power finally 
had led; tragically, it had led Germany 
to war, and many of the world’s mil- 
lions into the shadow of death. 


.. . Last Days of Peace 

Near the beginning of the week be- 
fore, there was still hope for peace, On 
the first day, through British Ambassa- 
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dor Nevile Henderson, Chamberlain 
pressed on Hitler his recommendation 
that direct negotiations take place be- 
tween Germany and Poland. On the 
second day, Henderson was able to 
cable Hitler’s reply: a “skeptical” Ger- 
man government indeed would pre- 
pare proposals; a Polish emissary em- 
powered to conclude negotiations 
should call to receive these proposals 
no later than the next day. 


Early in the morning, Chamberlain 
cabled to Henderson: Poland could 
not possibly have a fully empowered 
representative in Berlin by that eve- 
ning, After delivering this advice, 
Henders »» called on German Foreign 


=. 


ALBAN |A 


Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
suggested that he submit the German 
proposals to the Polish Ambassador in 
Berlin. Violently, von Ribbentrop re- 
torted that he would never call the 
Ambassador, 


Then von Ribbentrop revealed Ger- 
many’s proposals to Poland, As Cham- 
berlain later explained to the House 
of Commons: “Von Ribbentrop pro- 
duced a lengthy document which he 
read aloud in German at rapid speed 
... Our Ambassador asked for a copy 
of the document. He replied that it 
was now too late, as the Polish re- 
presentative had not arrived in Ber- 
lin... We never got a copy...” 
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THEATER OF WAR: In Europe’s Game of Death, Communist Russia and Fascist Italy May Play Decisive Roles 


Neither, it developed, did the Polish 
government. But the next evening, 
the whole world was flabbergasted 
when the official Berlin station radi- 
oed a 16-point German proposal for 
peace. Chief points: Danzig should 
become German immediately (as it 
did the next day by decree of Danzig 
leader Foerster); Gdynia, Poland’s 
port at the end of the Polish Corridor, 
should stay Polish, In a year, a pleb- 
iscite should be held to determine 
whether the Corridor should be Ger- 
man or Polish; all Germans and Poles 
who had lived in the Corridor on 
Jan, 1, 1918, would be entitled to re- 
turn and vete, If the Corridor became 
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German, Poland would be guaranteed 
free access to Gdynia; if it remained 
Polish, Germany should have a road 
across the Corridor to Danzig. 


Unfortunately, there was no time to 
determine whether this would have 
been a reasonable settlement or not. 
For, said the German announcement, 
Germany had waited two days for a 
Polish representative to appear—in 
vain. “The German Government,” 
said the announcement, “regards its 
recommendations as rejected.” 

Near dawn the next morning, Adolf 
Hitler issued a proclamation: “The 
Polish state rejected the peaceful reg- 
ulation of neighborly relations which 
I sought ...I have no other choice 
than to answer force with force from 
now on.” Half an hour later, the Ger- 
man army marched, 

A few hours later, Adolf Hitler ap- 
peared before the German Reichstag 
to explain his war. He pointed out 
that the establishment of the Corridor 
and the free status of Danzig was the 
work of the Versailles Treaty; he 
charged that Polish prosecution of 
Germans within Poland had become 
“intolerable.” Alleging that Polish 
troops had fired the first shots, he told 
the Reichstag that Germany even then 
was invading Poland, 

Then, like a hero in one of the 
gloomy Wagnerian operas which he 
loves, Hitler declared: “I therefore 
again put on the uniform which once 
had been most sacred and dearest to 
me. I will take it off only after vic- 
tory. Should something happen to me 
during battle, my successor will be 
party chief Goering. Should something 
happen to Goering, his successor will 
be Hess (Rudolf Hess, deputy chief of 
the Nazi party) ... German victory 
—Heil!” 

But it was still not too late for 
peace. At night on the first day of 
war between Germany and Poland, 
France and Britain sent identical ulti- 
matums to Berlin: if German troops 
were not withdrawn immediately 
from Polish soil, France and Britain 
would fight. 

A full day passed, during which 
Benito Mussolini cabled to Berlin pro- 
posals for a five-power peace confer- 
ence—without, however, suggesting 
that German troops withdraw. Hope 
faded fast. In an emergency meeting, 
Chamberlain reconstructed his Cab- 
inet on a war basis, admitting two 
staunch foes of Germany: Winston 
Churchill, who, as in 1914, became 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and An- 
thony Eden, former Foreign Minister, 
who became Secretary for Colonies. 

After 36 hours had passed, there 
was still no word from the German 
government. Henderson’ delivered 
notice in Berlin that unless a reply 
were received in two hours, Britain 
and France would go to war. Twenty 
minutes after deadline, a German note 
arrived in London: “The German 
government and the German people 
refuse...” 


WAR 


At noon, heavy-hearted Neville 
Chamberlain appeared in the House 
of Commons to summarize Britain’s 
efforts, and to say: “This country is 
now at war with Germany.” There- 
after, everything—the subsequent war 
entry of France, Australia and New 
Zealand, the evacuation of London by 
children, the pleas of King George VI 
and Chamberlain for God to bless 
their people and their cause—was 
anticlimax. War was reality. Already, 
all over Europe, women, children and 
the aged had begun a sad retreat to 
bomb shelters, to blackouts at night, 
to ways of life unknown in peace. 


... Military Actions 


Taking into consideration the cen- 
sorships which beclouded all dispatch- 
es and the conflicting claims of bel- 
ligerents, last week’s military activi- 
ties shaped up like this: 

@ Germany: On September 1 Ger- 
man troops, estimated at close to 2,000,- 
000 men, began an invasion of Poland. 





the Polish Corridor by virtue of thei; 
capture of the strategic Corridor ¢ |tj¢< 
of Bydgoszcz and Grudziadz. Ma f 
these Nazi triumphs were witness: 
Hitler who, dressed in a new era, 
field uniform, “led” his troops on ¢}, 
Eastern front. 

@ Poland: In an effort to stop jth, 
German invasion, Poland declare; , 
“state of war,” invoked the aid of 
allies France and Britain, and 
every able-bodied man under 40 under 
arms. With an army of 4,000,000 inen. 
she had more troops in the field | 
Germany, but her troops had |, 
planes and modern weapons. 
Poland’s strategy seemed to be t 
back slowly to gain some advantaze iy 
maneuver until her allies could « 
to her aid. 


Though the Poles fought stoi: 
they admitted that the Germans hai 
pinched off the Pomorze bottleneck 
and that mechanized German t 
were only 30 miles from Warsaw. 7 hat 
fact and the incessant bombing of t! 





Characterized officially in Berlin as a 
“German counter-attack with pursuit” 
against “Polish insurgents,” the in- 
vasion, according to German war office 
communiques, was a success from the 
start. With guns booming along the 
Polish frontier, German warplanes 
roared over Polish cities and towns. 
Devastating air raids on at least 30 
Polish cities, including Warsaw, were 
repeated regularly as German land 
armies from East Prussia, Pomerania, 
Silesia and Slovakia battered in stub- 
born Polish lines. Each succeeding 
day saw German troops pushing deep- 
er into Polish territory. 

After six days.of fighting the Ger- 
mans claimed the capture of 15,000 
Polish prisoners; control of the im- 
portant upper Silesian industrial re- 
gion, including capture of the two rich 
industrial cities of Katdwice and 
Chorzow; capture of the Polish “holy 
city” of Czestochowa; and isolation of 
Polish forces in the northern part of 


International Radio | 


. Germans with Polish Prisoners: Nazis Claimed 15,000 Captives in Six Days 


‘apital caused the Polish govern: 
to move to a safer city—Lublin, 11 
miles to the southeast. Despite Ge! 
man naval destruction of most of th 
small Polish war fleet, however, the 
Poles stubbornly held the naval por! 
of Gdynia, some surrounding terri! 
and the Westerplatte munitions ! 
and fortress overlooking Danzig |! 
bor. 

© Britain: To carry out her piece 
to Poland, Britain, with her war flce! 
fully mobilized, immediately clam 
a blockade on Germany. Her second 
move was to strike at Germany »! 
air. Royal Air Force planes “) 
barded” the German populace 
6,000,000 propaganda leaflets w) 
blamed the war on Nazi leaders 
declared the British people wanted ! 
live in peace with the German peop! 
In a daring daylight air raid on ve> 
sels of the German fleet at Wilh 
haven and Brunsbuettel at the © 
trance to the Kiel Canal, British pao 
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scored direct hits on two German 
pattleships. 

e France: With 3,000,000 troops al- 
ready fully mobilized, France ordered 
veneral mobilization, a move expected 
to bring the Republic’s army to 8,000,- 
yo) men. She also launched opera- 
tions against Germany on the Western 
front. Though the “operations” were 
hidden behind a series of terse com- 
muniques to the effect that: “opera- 
tions have begun involving the entire 
land, air and naval forces” and “con- 
tacts (with the enemy) were being 
progressively established at the front,” 
they were understood to mean that 
France’s crack troops, using the famed 
25()-mile Maginot Line forts as a base, 
were testing Germany’s “West Wall” 
or Siegfried Line fortifications for 
weak spots through which drives could 
be made to divert German forces 
from Poland. 


... Nervous Neutrals 


Like burned children, dozens of na- 
tions backed hurriedly away from the 
roaring furnace of war. Some were 
far-away countries with little stake in 
Europe’s troubles; some were the con- 
tinent’s “historic neutrals”; some 
were major powers seeking to save 
their own skins. But all, even as they 
proclaimed their neutrality, scanned 
the future with foreboding. 

In neutral ranks, two 


Hitler’s March 


HEN Adolf Hitler became Chan- 

cellor of the German Reich 
in 1933, it had an area of 181,500 
square miles and a population of 
about 65,000,000. At the beginning 
of the Second World war, Ger- 
many was bigger than at the begin- 
ning of the first; her area was 259,- 
(00 square miles, her people num- 
bered 88,000,000. Steps in Germany’s 
growth and Hitler’s march to war 
were these: 


Oct. 21, 1933—Germany withdraws 
from the League. 

Aug. 2, 1934—President von Hin- 
denburg dies. 

Jan, 13, 1935—The Saar votes to 
return to Germany. 

Mar. 16, 1935—Hitler announces 
German rearmament. 

Mar. 7, 1936—German troops oc- 
cupy the Rhineland. 

Oct. 23, 1936—Rome-Berlin Axis 
is formed. 

Mar. 15, 1938—Austria becomes part 
of the Reich. 

Sept. 30, 1938—The Czech Sudeten- 
land becomes part of the Reich. 

Mar. 14, 1939—Bohemia, Moravia 
and Slovakia are absorbed by 
the Reich. 

Mar. 22, 1939—Lithuania surrenders 
Memel to the Reich. 

\pr. 28, 1939—Hitler scraps Polish- 
German no-aggression pact. 

\ug. 23, 1939—Russo-German pact 


nations 
































signed. 

\ug. 31, 1939—Russo-German pact 
ratified. 

Sept. 1, 1939—Germany invades Po- 
land, 






loomed largest — Fascist Italy and 
Communist Russia. One was bound 
by an “iron-clad treaty” to go to Ger- 
many’s aid in case of war; the other, 
in the hurly-burly of recent diplom- 
acy, had signed pacts of military non- 
aggression and economic assistance 
with the Reich. Yet both remained 
aloof from the fighting. 

In Italy, to the exquisite relief of the 
populace, Mussolini’s government an- 
nounced it would “take no initiative 
whatever toward mililary opera- 
tions.” Though this wrench in the 
Rome-Berlin axis was softened by Hit- 
ler’s assurance to Il Duce that he 
needed no Italian help, it seemed plain 
that Mussolini was playing safe. In 
a war to win Poland for Germany, 
Italy would have precious little to 
gain; exposed in the Mediterranean to 
the combined ,British and French 
fleets, she would have much to lose. 
Noting Chamberlain’s and Daladier’s 
praise for Il Duce’s peace efforts and 
constant huddles among British, 
French and Italian officials in Rome, 
some suspected that Italy might du- 
plicate her role in the last war by 
eventually joining the allies, 

Even neutrality held grave prob- 
lems for Italy. As a neutral, she could 
serve Germany in three ways: (1) by 
immobilizing some 700,000 French 
troops on her northern borders; (2) 
by acting as a supply base for the 
Reich; (3) by acting as a buffer state 
preventing the allies from striking at 
Germany through central Europe. 
These Italian hindrances, many be- 
lieved, the allies would not long toler- 
ate. If promises of territorial rewards 
(such as were made and broken in 
the last war) failed to win Italy over, 
some expected Britain and France to 
confront Il Duce with a challenge: 
“Are you with us or against us?” 

Russia’s position remained as baf- 
fling as ever. Though ratification of 
the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact 
preceded Germany’s invasion of Po- 
land by only a few hours, high Rus- 
sian officials continued to insist it did 
not prevent them from supplying Po- 
land with vitally needed materials, On 
the other hand, rumors that the Nazi- 
Communist love-feast would be cli- 
maxed by an actual military alliance 
grew stronger when a Soviet military 
mission arrived in Berlin. 


The “historic neutrals”—Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian lands—quickly proclaimed 
their positions and received assur- 
ances against invasion from _ both 
sides. But before the war was three 
days old, fighting planes had illegally 
flown over Holland and bombs had hit 
neutral Denmark. 

In the Balkans, four nations—Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia—labored feverishly to bring 
forth a loose neutrality bloc. Encour- 
aged by Italy’s stand, all hoped to 
avoid the scourge of battle. Their neu- 
trality, if preserved, would form yet 
another buffer against a possible al- 


Toll of 1914-18 


NLESS and until the Second 

World War surpasses it, the 
First World War will stay on record 
as the largest and bloodiest war in 
history. Nearly 42,200,000 men 
fought for the Allies; 22,850,000 
fought for the Central Powers. Of 
the total of 65,050,000, 8,537,600 died 
and 16,279,000 were wounded. The 
following record does not include 
the millions of non-combatants who 
died as an indirect result of the war, 
as through disease or starvation: 



















Allies Killed Wounded 







Russia 1,700,000 4,950,000 
France 1,357,800 4,266,000 
British Empire 908,400 2,090,000 
Italy 650,000 947,000 






Rumania 335,000 120,000 






United States 126,000 234,000 
Serbia 45,000 133,000 
Belgium 13,700 44,700 
‘Portugal 7,200 13,700 
Greece 5,000 21,000 
Montenegro 3,000 10,000 
Japan 300 900 
Total 5,151,400 7,880,600 







Central Powers ~ Killed Wounded 








Germany 1.773.700 4,216,000 
Austro-Hungary 1,200,000 3,620,000 
Turkey 325,000 400,000 
Bulgaria 87,500 152,400 
Total 3,386,200 8,388,400 






Germany from the 


lied attack on 
south, but at the same time would 
open a narrow lane for supplies to 


Poland, Fuse to the Balkan tinder- 
box was Turkey, which promised 
Britain to fight if asked, but mean- 
while remained neutral. 

Spain, still suffering the aftermath 
of civil war and deeply shocked by 
Germany’s truckling to the Soviets, 
announced her “absolute and com- 
plete” neutrality, a move quickly fol- 
lowed by her neighbor, Portugal. 

For one group—the British Empire 
—blood proved thicker than the wat- 
ers of all the oceans. On the princi- 
ple that “when Britain is at war, we 
are at war,” Australia and New Zea- 
land instantly broke relations with 
Germany and placed themselves on a 
war footing. Canada prepared to follow 
suit, British-dominated Egypt severed 
all ties with the Reich, and British- 
ruled India promised aid, Only in 
the Union of South Africa was there 
any hesitation. There Premier J. B. M. 
Herzog proposed “an attitude of neu- 
trality,” only to be repudiated and 
forced from office by his Parliament, 
which voted, 80 to 67, to break rela- 
tions with Germany and cooperate 
with Great Britain. 


... Ships at Sea 


War automatically made the ships 
of Britain, France, Germany and Po- 
land fair prey for each other’s sub- 
marines and warships. With the At- 
lantic Ocean again turned into a vast 
hunting ground for costly floating pal- 
aces and freighters alike, the ships at 
sea began scurrying to home or neutral 
ports for safety. As a result, trans- 
atlantic shipping was semi-paralyzed. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: For Neutrality 


“Can the United States keep out of 
the war?” 

When a worried correspondent ask- 
ed President Roosevelt that pressing 
question during a press conference, 
Germany had just invaded Poland, 
opening what many believed might be- 
come the Second World War. Tired 
after nights of interrupted sleep, the 
President dropped his head, hesitated, 
then said: “ I not only sincerely hope 
so, but I believe we can, and every 
effort will be made by this Adminis- 
tration so to do.” 

With that statement, the President 
set to work for strict neutrality. He 
conferred with Cabinet members and 
other administrative officials to lay 
plans for it. After Britain and France 
plunged into the conflict, he took to 
the air with a reassuring message. 

Reaffirming his determination to 
keep this nation out of war, he broad- 
cast to the world: “As long as it re- 
mains within my power to prevent, 
there will be no blackout of peace in 
the United States.” Coupled with this 
were words of caution to Americans. 
There should be no false or thought- 
less talk of sending American armies 
to European battlefields. No attempt 
should be made to prophesy the course 
of European events; he himself could 
not do so. No American citizen had 
a moral right to profiteer at the ex- 
pense of his fellow citizens or the tor- 
tured citizens of Europe. “Do not be- 
lieve of necessity everything you hear 
or read, Check up on it first.” 

But although America would be neu- 
tral, the President said he could not 
ask every citizen to remain neutral 
in thought, because “even a neutral 
cannot be asked to close his mind or 
his conscience.”t In addition, the 
President urged the abandonment of 
partisanship and selfishness for com- 
plete national unity so that war could 
be kept out of the Western hemisphere. 

Formal declaration of U. S. neu- 
trality came two days later in two 
separate proclamations. The first, 
similar to that issued by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1914, proclaimed 
the nation’s neutrality under inter- 
national law. 
tory and territorial waters were de- 
nied to belligerents for war purposes; 
warships of fighting nations, for ex- 
ample, cannot use U. S. harbors as 
operating bases for attack and cannot 
fight within U. S. waters. Under it, 
too, Americans and aliens here were 
forbidden to aid belligerent nations in 
virtually every way imaginable, such 

7 Listeners with long memories recalled a different 
view expressed by Woodrow Wilson in 1914. In his 
neutrality plea at the outbreak of the First World 
War, Wilson said: “The United States must be neu- 
tral in fact as well as in name during these days 
that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon 
our sentiments as well as upon every transaction that 
might be construed as a preference of one party in 
the struggle before another.’’ 





Under it, U. S. terri- - 


as enlisting in foreign armies or out- 
fitting merchant raiders. 

The other neutrality proclamation 
was that required by the controversial 
Neutrality Act, which the President 
openly dislikes and constantly refers 
to as the “so-called Neutrality Act.” 
Finding a state of war “unhappily” 
existing, he clamped an immediate em- 
bargo on the shipment of a long list of 
arms, munitions, airplanes and air- 
plane parts to Germany, Poland, Brit- 
ain, France, India, Australia and New 
Zealand. Canada, however, was ex- 
empt from its provisions because she 
had not formally declared war. As a 
result, some believed Canada -would 
be the backdoor through which U. S. 
supplies might reach Germany’s foes. 

Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included the following: 





International 


Roosevelt: “No Blackout of Peace” 


e Before the actual alignment of 
warring nations had become clear, he 
sent to Germany, Poland, Britain, 
France and Italy a plea that they re- 
frain from bombing civilian popula- 
tions and unfortified cities. Only na- 
tion not to agree was Italy, which 
pointed out that the plea could not 
apply to her since she was not fighting. 

@ He accepted the resignation of 
Hugh R. Wilson, American Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, who was recalled last 
February for “consultation and re- 
port.” It was said that Wilson, who 
was made assistant chief of the State 
Department’s new repatriation divis- 
ion, had resigned in protest against 
Germany’s invasion of Poland. 

® To succeed John W. Troy, Gover- 
nor of Alaska, who resigned because 
of ill-health, he appointed Dr. Ernest 
H. Gruening, chief of the Interior De- 
partment’s division of territories. 

@ He officially broke the news that 
the New York World’s Fair would be 
continued in 1940 by inviting foreign 


nations represented there to ¢.:):j, 
their participation next year. !|).; 
ring to the Fair as “one of th: 


channels” of peace, he said “the «y;, 
rests on all of us to keep these chy». 


nels open.” 

@ In a Labor Day meSsage 
the nation’s workers to be thank | 
the benefits of democracy, he es; 
ed that jobs had been provid 
7,250,000 unemployed men and \ 
since he took office in 1933. 

@ At the launching of the $17,\) 
United States liner America—th, 
est merchant ship ever built ; 
country—at Newport News, 
message from the President w: 
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by Mrs. Roosevelt, who christene: {| 


723-foot ship. It read: “The laun | 

signifies an early retu: 
the merchant fleet of the United s 
to a dominant place in the oce: 
the world.” 





War: U. S. Repercussions 

That the United States was ¢ 
affected by Europe’s new wa 
made evident last week by suc! 
cautionary moves, declaration 
developments as these: 

@ Neutrality: Most important ; 
came when President Roosev: 
serted U. S. neutrality in two pr: 
ations—one making us neutral 
international law, the other esta! 
ing the arms embargo against be! 


ents as required by the Neutrality \ 


(see col. 1). 

e “Refugees”: To deal with 
problem of Americans rushing 
home from the war zones, the 
Maritime Commission rounded v; 
available U. S. merchant ships 
pressed them into service to 
evacuation efforts of the already « 
taxed passenger liners; the Stat: 
partment’s special repatriation ( 
sion went into action with Brec! 
ridge Long, former Ambassado: 
Italy, as its head; and the Red ( 


organized its chapters on the easic! 


seaboard to do whatever was ne 


( 


sary to aid homecoming “refugees.” 


Immediately fol! 


e Travelers: 
ing the sinking of the British 
Athenia, from which several hund 
Americans were 
Department moved to restrict dras 
ally American travel in Europe. 
decreed that henceforth only A 
ican citizens who could prove the ~ 
perative necessity” for it woul: 
issued passports for European |! 


ed 


rescued, the Si: 


® Vessels: With vessels of be!lix 


ents falling prey to enemy raiders 
Maritime Commission ordered 
American ships at sea and in po! 
identify themselves plainly 

American flags on hull and hat: 
In addition, it instructed them np 
use blackouts or zigzag mover) 
because such precautions would | 
suspicion and possible attack. 

@ Agriculture: To farmers, » 
tary of Agriculture Henry Walla 
sued a warning against overplan! 
Emphasizing the present farn 


pluses, he said it was a mistake ' 


assume 4 large increase of prod 
soon was warranted, and d 
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that the present machinery could be 
used “to increase production if and 
when that becomes advisable.” To 
help him formulate policies to guide 
'. S, agriculture during the war, he 
set up an Agricultural Advisory Coun- 


- Anti-Sabotage: Remembering the 
sabotage of vital U, S. plants and other 
properties during the last war, pre- 
ventive measures were speedily put 
into force. At navy yards and army 
forts, semtries intensified their vigil- 
ance, and in some military areas 
casual visitors were excluded com- 
pletely. The Army ordered its military 
land forces at the Panama Canal in- 
creased from 15,000 to 22,000 men, and 
its air force increased from approx- 
imately 150 to 300 fighting planes. Co- 
incidentally, military officials has- 
tened preparation of a list of strategic 
war materials, to be bought with a 
210,000,000 Congressional appropria- 
tion and. stored for an emergency. 
Also to prevent sabotage, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways—which had to end its 
eastern transatlantic flights in Ireland 
and Portugal instead of England and 
France—restricted access to its base 
at Port Washington, L, IL. 

e Metropolis: Among the nation’s 
major cities, New York’s defense 
measures were most impressive. It in- 
creased the number of its 18,000 
policemen on duty at any one time by 
21 per cent. Special guards were 
provided for the consulates of bellig- 
erent nations and for the city’s utili- 
ties, water reservoirs, bridges, tun- 
nels, arsenals and steamship piers. A 
special sabotage squad was created, 
whose bi-lingual members will attend 
meetings and demonstrations of for- 
eign-language groups, among other 
things. Demonstrations before consul- 
ates were prohibited by Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia, who said: “Battles will 
be fought on the fields of Europe .. . 
not in the streets of New York.” 

e Fair: Effects of the war were felt 
immediately at the New York World’s 
Fair when two Rumanian restaurants 
were closed to permit employees to 
join their nation’s military forces. So 
worried were La Guardia and Fair 
President Grover Whalen over the 
possibility that other foreign exhibits 
would be closed for similar reasons 
that they flew to Washington and 
asked the President to use his influ- 
ence to prevent it. Meanwhile, armed 
guards were assigned to patrol ex- 
hibits maintained by warring nations. 

® Spies: A national counter-espion- 
age campaign was unleashed, with an 
expanded Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation unit co-operating with the 
\rmy and Navy intelligence services. 
\ttorney General Murphy asserted: 
“There will be no repetition of the 
Situation in 1917 when a democracy 
was unprepared to meet the espion- 
ige problem ... the government has 
sot a grip on the spy system now.” 

® Bund: Among the speeches and 
comments caused by the war’s out- 


break, the only major pro-Hitler one 
came from Fritz Kuhn, leader of the 
pro-Nazi German-American Bund. 
“Hitler and Germany,” he shouted to 
Bund members at Sellersville, Pa., 
“can lick the whole world!” 

@ Sympathy: Where American sym- 
pathies lay in the war was indicated 
by a Gallup poll of public opinion. 
It disclosed Americans overwhelming- 
ly on the side of Poland, 87 per cent 
believing Hitler’s claims on Danzig 
unjustified. 


Labor: Actors’ Victory 
REOPENING TOM’W EVENING 
William Victor 
Gaxton Moore 





and 
in the 
Musical Riot 
LEAVE IT TO ME 
with Sophie Tucker (We Hope) 
Imperial, W. 45. Co, 5-7899. Air Conditioned 


The blithe parenthesis in this theater 
advertisement in New York City news- 
papers last week belied a tremendous 





International 


Gillmore Announced the Final Agreement 


concern’ in many places over the 
scheduled appearance of singer Sophie 
Tucker in “Leave It To Me.” One day 
later, the curtain also symbolically 
went down on one of organized labor’s 
bitterest battles in recent times. 

Up to the very night of the show’s 
reopening, an actors’ strike had been 
threatened which would have involv: 
ed 90,000 persons and almost certain- 
ly have stopped much screen, radio, 
stage and opera entertainment. 

Fhe issue was basically a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between two A. F. of L. 
unions but it became so enormously 
complicated with subsidiary unions 
that written summaries of the situa- 
tion began to look like a typographer’s 
nightmare. 

Originally, the A. F. of L.’s Associat- 
ed Actors and Artistes of America— 
parent body for 11 unions embracing 
entertainers in every field—expelled 
one of its subsidiaries, the American 


Federation of Actors, and two of its 
officers, President Sophie Tucker and 
executive secretary Ralph Whitehead. 
Then the Four A’s charted a new union 
to replace it, the American Guild of 
Variety Artists, 

Meanwhile, another A. F. of L. affili- 
ate composed of stagehands, the Inter- 
national Association of Theatrical 
Stage Employees, precipitated a crisis 
by issuing a charter to the ousted 
A. F. A. The Four A’s met this raid- 
ing of its jurisdiction by suspending 
Sophie Tucker from other Four A 
unions and by taking the dispute to 
the A. F, of L. executive council. 

With the council unable to placate 
the Four A’s and actors threatening 
to strike against stagehands if Miss 
Tucker appeared in the show and the 
stagehands, in turn, threatening to 
strike if Miss Tucker did not appear, 
the Four A’s decided to call a strike 
vote. At the last minute, however, 
the stagehands backed down. 

The president of the Four A’s, Frank 
Gillmore, announced an agreement 
with the IL. A. T. S. E. marking a com- 
plete victory for the actors. The stage- 
hands recognized the Four A’s juris- 
diction over actors, recalled its charter 
to the A. F. A. and announced their 
recognition of the A. G. V. A. 

For its part, the Four A’s agreed 
simply to reinstate Sophie Tucker, but 
not Whitehead, which the stagehands 
had previously demanded. 








Political Notes 


Last week, some 39 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions, these political developments 
were noted: 


© In 1936, Theodore (“The Man”) 
Bilbo, junior Senator from Mississippi, 
attempted to unseat his Democratic 
colleague, Senator Pat Harrison. He 
failed. Last week, however, Bilbo 
was reveling in a victory over his 
arch-rival. His candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, Paul B, Johnson, 
had defeated Harrison-backed Martin 
S. Connor in the Democratic primary 
which, in the deep south, means elec- 
tion. The contest took on national 
Significance from the fact that Bilbo 
has urged a third term for Roosevelt, 
while Harrison is allied with the con- 
servative Democrats. With Bilbo’s 
man in the Governor’s chair, obsery- 
ers thought, Mississippi’s 18 votes at 
the Democratic national convention 
were safe for the New Deal, 

e Substantial G. O. P. gains in Penn- 
sylvania were seen by Republican 
chiefs in registration figures for a 
State-wide judicial election. Regis- 
tered Republicans led Democrats by 
about 350,000. In last year’s registra- 
tion, the G. O, P, advantage was only 
163,000, and the party swept the state. 
Unperturbed, Democrats pointed out 
that in 1936, in the face of a Repub- 
lican registration edge of some 600,000, 
Roosevelt carried the state by 700,000 
votes. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





War: Boom, Bust? 


For a long time, American finan- 
ciers, business men and farmers have 
been wondering what would happen 
to their varied interests if Europe 
went to war. Last week they were 
finding out. 

Finance: Few things are more vul- 
nerable to war than the delicate cob- 
web of international finance. The out- 
break of war in 1914 caught the Amer- 
ican financial community totally un- 
prepared. A flood of foreign sales 
swamped the stock market; money 
fled into hiding; fiscal chaos prevailed. 
During the recent crisis years, elabo- 
rate precautions had been taken 
against a similar panic, should war 
come again. 

When it did come, the planners had 
good reason to feel pleased. New 
York markets were nervous, but not 
panicky. Foreign currencies and most 
bonds declined; commodities and some 
stocks rose. Everyone was calm. 

Then came a totally different sort 
of problem. Over Labor Day week- 
end, investors and speculators had 
apparently decided that war was going 
to help U. S. business. Day after the 
holiday, the Exchange roared through 
one of the wildest trading sessions in 
years. Led by “war babies”—stocks 
of corporations standing to benefit 
from war—securities kited upward 
from five to 20 points. Nearly six mil- 
lion shares, worth $59,248,000, changed 
hands. To hundreds of happy brokers 
who finally left the Exchange floor 
ankle-deep in waste paper, it seemed 
plain that war had brought them a 
bull market. Equally plain to others 
was a less encouraging fact—that the 
sudden boom might easily turn into 
an orgy of unhealthy speculation. 

Industry: As it often does, the stock 
market seemed to set the tone for 
industry. Business men who scarcely 


a week before had been brooding over 
losing markets or supplies if war came 
began to glimpse silver linings. Though 
many lines anticipated some disruption 
of trade in the next few weeks or 
months, the general expectation was 
for a business spurt. As examples of 
industries to which war might prove a 
blessing, economists pointed to: 


1) Chemicals, which should be able 
to capture a lion’s share of the $150,- 
000,000-a-year export market no longer 
available to blockaded Germany. 

2) Steel, likely to benefit not only 
from war orders but also from sales 
to Scandinavia, South America and 
Japan of goods formerly supplied by 
the European belligerents. 

3) Autos, expecting a military mar- 
ket for trucks unless neutrality legis- 
lation interfered and certain to gain 
from any general upturn in U. S. busi- 
ness and purchasing power. 


In this pleasant prospect, there were 
some fly-specks. Any war boom al- 
ways holds the threat of profiteering 
and sky-high living costs. Inflation of 
productive machinery to supply an 
artificial war market brings deflation 
and distress when that market van- 
ishes. Quick to sense the danger, the 
War Resources Board, which the Pres- 
ident formed to deal with just such an 
emergency, posted economic experts 
as “sentinels” to watch for signs of a 
boom-and-bust fiasco. 


Agriculture: A similar atmosphere 
of optimism tinctured with warnings 
pervaded agriculture. On commodity 
exchanges grain prices bounded up in 
repeated’ swoops. Blithely disregard- 
ing heavy surpluses, traders were ap- 
parently betting on a long war which 
would exhaust foreign food supplies 
and rebuild America’s export market. 
For farmers, many predicted higher 
prices and more income. 

On this rejoicing, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Henry Wallace dashed a little 





International 
Happy Exchange Brokers Left Plenty of Paper after a Six-Million Share Day 
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Random Statistics—— 


ORE than a half ton of pape: 

costing about $40, is used eac! 
year by the average America: 
family; total paper consumption ji 
the United States is about 16 millio 
tons a year... @ According | 
government estimates, the cash i: 
come of U. S. farmers will approxi 
mate eight billion dollars this ye: 
..+ @ Florida, California, Texa. | 
and Arizona are the nation’s maj: 
producers of cjtrus fruits; togethe: 
their citrus orchards cover 705,00 
acres... @ America’s giant stee!) | 
industry is this year spending abou! 
10 million dollars on research, em 
ploying on a full-time basis near!) 
2,550 trained laboratory scientist 
. «+ J The American Petroleum I: 
stitute estimates that enough crud: 
oil exists in the earth at present t 
meet motoring, aviation and Dies: 
engine needs in the U. S. for th 
next 150 years ... @ Americans in 
1939 are expected to spend close t: 
300 million dollars on jewelry, o 
about six per cent more than las| | 
year; although this figure repre- | 
sents a substantial improvement, it 
is far from the all-time high of 192+ 
when jewelry sales totaled 56 
millions. 











cool water. Taking to the air, he 
minded farmers that crop prices 
year after the First World War beg 
were lower than in 1914, and warned 
them against junking existing ©: 
control machinery. That machin 
he said, would provide for expande:! 
acreage to take advantage of_ high) 
prices “if and when that becom 
advisable.” 





Rubber Anniversary 


When rubber first came to Amer 
in the form of rubberized clothing. : 
the beginning of the 19th century. 
seemed doomed to popular disfav: 
Brittle and crackly in cold weath 
it melted, stuck and smelled mighti! 
in the heat. Today America consun 
more than half the world’s annu 
rubber supply in 3,200 products | 
to some 30,000 commercial uses. Las! 
week, celebrating the 100th anniv: 
sary of his discovery of vulcanizi! 
the American Chemical Society met 
Boston, Mass., to honor Charles G: 
year, the man who transformed rm 
ber into a useful material. 

Few industries can point to a m 
romantic history than that reca! 
by the rubber centennial. Working 
a kitchen laboratory, the desperat: 
poor Goodyear experimented for se\« 
years with various mixtures. Af! 
compounding magnesia, turpenti 
lampblack and other substances 
rubber, he at last learned, with 
aid of a rubber factory foreman, 
the use of sulphur in hardening |! 
raw material. 

Legend has it that Goodyear n 
his final discovery, that heat applic’ 
to sulfurized rubber removed its stick 
ness but left it elastic, by acciden' 
While “messing up” the kitchen 
his scientific experiments, Goodye:: 
supposed to have been surprised |) 
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his wife and to have dropped some bits 
of sulfurized rubber on the hot stove 
in his consternation, Removing them, 
he discovered that they were charred 
only on the surface; beneath was a 
javer of perfectly cured rubber. His 
iong search had ended. 

(,oodyear, Who received no profit 
from his discovery and died in the 
poverty that had haunted him all his 
life, denied the story of the accident, 
attributing his findings to “closest ap- 
»lication and observation.” Whatever 
the circumstances of its discovery, 
however, vulcanizing undoubtedly 
ade possible the giant world rubber 
ndustry of today, which employs 
1,)0,000 persons, represents an invest- 
ment of $3,000,000,000, and produces 
nnually $2,500,000,000 worth of goods. 

The United States, importing 1,045,- 
480,000 out of 2,042,621,000 pounds of 
rubber grown in the world last year, 
has an investment of over a billion 
dollars in the century-old industry. 
fwo-hundred thousand persons are 
employed in the annual production of 
800,000,000 worth of rubber gaods in 
this country. Since we became a 

tion on wheels,” the industry, cen- 
tered in the “rubber capital of Amer- 
ica” at Akron, Ohio, has put 75% of 
the national crude rubber consumption 
into automobile tires and tubes. 

Despite its world leadership in rub- 
ber consumption, only a fraction of 1% 
of the world’s rubber is grown: under 
the U. S. flag. The bulk of it comes 
from the Orient—Malaya, the East 
dies, ete-—and a monopolistic 77% 
om the British Empire. As a result 
i search for new growing areas and 
research into synthetic substances are 
mong the leading activities of the 
American industry today. 

————__——e—e 

Briefs 


{ The drastic month-old oil shut- 
down in the six mid-continent oil- 
producing states ended last week as 
orders which had cut off two-thirds 
of the nation’s oil production were 
rescinded, The shutdown, which had 
followed a wave of price slashes by 

‘jor purchasing companies, was 
called off because pre-shutdown prices 
were restored by the refineries, The 
states, however, to prevent overpro- 
duction, reduced the amount of crude 
vi! that could be produced daily by 
their wells, 


[ 
fr 
i] 


€ A greater percentage of city fam- 
es are drinking beer now than a 
ir ago. In May, 1939, 48.1 per cent 
he nation’s urban families were 
sumers of beer, while in May, 1938, 
percentage was only 41.2. This 
as disclosed in a market study, “Beer 
‘onsumption in the American Home,” 

inducted by the Psychological Corp. 
' New York and issued by the Amer- 

Can Co. 


€ Coffee is served daily in 92 per 

of American homes, a survey 

by the Pan American Coffee 

iu disclosed, Greatest consump- 

of coffee is in the West North 

\ ‘| section, where the average 
ises 24 pounds annually. 


| 
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SCIENCE, MEDICIN 


Scientists on War 


Like other mortals, scientists suffer 
from war, But more than most, they 
have some power in war; they design 
its weapons for death—and they have 
weapons to save life. Last week, these 
were some of the things that scientists 
did and said about war: 

Food: During the Prussian siege of 
Paris in 1870, Frenchmen ate cats and 
rats. What Europeans will eat dur- 
ing this war when budgets shrink and 
food prices expand is anybody’s guess, 
but Dr. Goeffrey M. Vevers, superin- 
tendent of the London Zoo, had a sug- 
gestion to make. Bread made for ani- 
mals in the Zoo is a cheap bake of 
wholewheat flour and soybean meal. 
Noting that baboons “thrived splen- 
didly” on it, Dr. Vevers recommended 
it as a staple in human diet to replace 
other, expensive foods. “This bread,” 
he said, “will be very much better for 
human beings than white bread, 


Science Facts 








knife, electrically heated, which cuts, 
stops bleeding and sterilizes wounds 
at the same time, 

® Better treatment of burns. Tan- 
nic acid has been successful as a rem- 
edy when applied to burns as long as 
72 hours after their occurrence; it 
did not come into use for this pur- 
pose until about 1925. 

War: In Dundee, Scotland, at the 
meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, H. E. 
Wimperis of London, presertted fig- 
ures prepared by S. T. Possony, a 
German writer, Said Wimperis: “He 
estimates that in a war today, the 
monthly loss (in airplanes) would rise 
to 25 or 30 per cent, calling for com- 
plete replacement of the whole air 
force three or four times in the year. 
For this war, along a front of 1,006 
kilometers (about 600 miles), Possony 


-estimates a requirement per annum of 


no fewer than 70,000 bombers and 
130,000 other airplanes, or 200,000 in 





NE estimate puts the number of songbirds in the United States at three 


billion .. 
cavities in their teeth. . 


- G About 90 per cent of American school children have unfilled 
- Q The 200-inch mirror which will be placed in the 


Mt. Palomar Observatory in California next year will reach three times as far 
into space as the present largest telescope, and see between 600,000 and 700,000 


times as much of the heavens as the naked eye... 


q One of the few growing 


diseases in the United States is diabetes; the present number of sufferers is 


about 300,000... @ 


From the apparent age of its materials, physicists calculate 


that the earth is 1,500,000,000 years old ... @ Only kind of dog in the world 
which naturally has no tail is the Schipperke poodle, a breed developed in 


Belgium and the Netherlands .. . 


q At the bottom of a mine shaft 35 miles 


deep, air would be so condensed that some kinds of wood would float in it . . 
@ Smallest hoofed animal in the world is the chevrotain, or mouse deer, of thi 
East Indies and western Africa. It stands less than a foot high at the shoulders, 


and weighs less than six pounds. 





which has had most of the wheat val- 
ues refined out of it.” 

Medicine: Officials of the American 
Medical Association in Chicago de- 
clared that medical science is much 
better able to take care of casualties in 
this war than it was in the last. Mgd- 
ical techniques which will be useful, 
they said, are these: 

e New methods for storing blood 
without clotting it, They have made 
it possible to carry blood for trans- 
fusions in ambulances, In the Span- 
ish Civil War, it is estimated, such 
“blood banks” saved a life for every 
nine lost. In England’s London area, 
250,000 persons already are register- 
ing as blood donors for the wounded 
of the war. 

e Portable X-ray equipment. Roll- 
ing machines at the front will make 
possible the quick and ¢ffective treat- 
ment of gas gangrene. 

e A new serum to immunize the 
wounded against tetanus (lockjaw). 
All French soldiers called up for train- 
ing since 1936 have been immunized 
with it. 

e New anesthetics and new surgi- 
cal aids. Particularly useful is a 


all. He then claims that hardly any 
state could man at one time more than 
10,000 to 20,000 airplanes and tanks 
on account of the exceptional type of 
men needed, For this and other rea- 
sons, he concludes that decisive war 
is most improbable.” 


Glass Heart No. 2 


Best known of all amateur scientists 
is Col. Charles Lindbergh. Three years 
after his transatlantic solo flight in 
1927, he and eminent Dr, Alexis Carrell 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York announced the 
development of a “glass heart” for 
keeping animal tissue alive so that its 
functions could be studied. Last week, 
in The Journal of Experimental Med- 
icine, Lindbergh and Dr. R. C. Parker 
of the Institute announced the devel- 
opment of a still more elaborate glass 
heart. 

In shape and principle, the new 
heart is somewhat like a coffee per- 
colator. It consists of two chambers, 
one on top of the other, In the lower 
one, animal tissues can be placed and 
kept alive in a solution of “blood.” 
Because real blood would clot, the 
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glass heart’s blood is an artificial type 
made of nourishing ingredients. In- 
stead of the heat that drives the coffee 
percolator, gases are forced through 
the heart; they drive the blood 
through a tube into the upper cham- 
ber. Air forced through both cham- 
bers carries off impurities; and puri- 
fied, the blood seeps back into the 
lower chamber. 


Unlike the first heart, the second is 
almost completely _ self - regulating. 
Further, whereas the first could keep 
alive only one animal organ at a time, 
the second can accommodate several. 
To scientists, this was its chief im- 
portance, On the day that the heart 
was publicized, a New York doctor ex- 
plained: “The heart does not beat 
alone. The thyroid gland does not 
live by itself. The kidney does not 
secrete by itself. The secretions of 
ene organ affect other organs ... With 
this new pump, it should be possible 
to see the relations of living parts to 
each other. (Such) pumps are equiv- 
alent to motion pictures of life.” 


Capsules 

@ Emotions can be measured with a 
thermometer, according to Dr. S. Bela 
Mittelmann and Harold Wolff of New 
York City. Their research shows that 
persons experiencing extreme anxiety 
or tension grow cool at the fingertips, 
losing as much as 23 degrees of tem- 
perature in an hour, Persons experi- 
encing fear, anger, depression or ela- 
tion lose about seven degrees. But 
the fingers of persons musing about 
love and marriage grow several de- 
grees warmer, 


q Using an atom-smashing cyclo- 
tron, scientists of the University of 
California have just discovered a new 
form of helium, which they call He- 
lium No. 3. It is found in ordinary 
helium in small quantities, and is 
about 25 per cent lighter. Thus, next 
to hydrogen, it is the lightest sub- 
stance known. 


q For purposes of research, chem- 
ists at the University of Illinois in 
Urbana are manufacturing six .pounds 
of threonine, one: of the 22 amino 
acids essential to life and growth. Al- 
though threonine is naturally pres- 
ent in milk, it is being made syntheti- 
cally from crotonic acid, a plant sub- 
stance, because the synthetic form is 
cheaper—at $900 a pound. 





q Unlike fish and other creatures 
whose natural habitat is water, men 
have no mechanism to protect the 
outer ear and the passages of mouth, 
nose and throat from water. Accord- 
ing to Dr. H. M. Taylor of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., this is why swimmers fall 
easy prey to infections from bacteria 
which may be found in “relatively 
pure water.” Man’s only natural de- 
fense against water, said Dr. Taylor, 
is to breath properly: in through the 
mouth while the head is out of the 
water, and out through the nose while 
it is submerged. This method, he said, 
keeps enough air pressure inside the 
head to keep water out. 
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Action for Unity 


Back in the jittery days just after 
the first World war, a college presi- 
dent had an idea. He was Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield, head of Williams College 
in Williamstown, Mass., and his idea 
was this: 

Leaders of the modern world, 
pressed always for action, lack op- 
portunity for reflective thought. An 
annual] gathering of trained minds in 
a peaceful setting might, by mere ex- 
change of ideas, make valuable con- 
tributions to society. 

Yearly from 1921 to 1931, the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics, born 
of this notion, brought religious lead- 
ers, journalists and educators from all 
over the world to a sort of modern 
symposium on the mountain-ringed 
Williams campus. Abandoned in 1932, 
the project was revived in 1935 as the 





International 
Dr. Clinchy Took His Cue from the Crisis 


Williamstown Institute of Human Re- 


lations under the sponsorship of the 
National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Under the Conference, the 
Institute continued to debate quietly 
such broad, vague subjects as “Mu- 
tual Understanding Among Cultural 
Groups in America” and “Public Opin- 
ion in a Democracy.” 

But last week, after the third bien- 
nial session of the new Institute, the 
Conference had abandoned debate for 
action—action for unity in a time of 
crisis. At Williamstown, some 1,200 
men and women had gathered to talk 
about “Citizenship and _ Religion.” 
Speakers had &ttacked and defended 
the press, chided the movies for ig- 
noring reality jn their productions and 
urged more religious education for 
the young. 

Midway through the discussions, 
the festering boil of Europe’s crisis 
burst. Instantly, the whole tenor of 
the symposium changed. Forums sup- 





posed to be devoted to movie proya- 
ganda argued instead about war pry). 
aganda. Rabbi Philip S. Bernstei;, ,; 
Rochester, N. Y., demanded “com, 
severance of religion from war” 4); 
speculated provocatively about 
would happen if churches  show!q 
deny their blessing to “anyone wh), 
shouldered a gun.” He was answere:| 
by the Rev. John La Farge, a Roman 
Catholic editor, who declared: “|, 4 
just war, killing is not necessari|, 
murder.” Although the Institute is yo) 
supposed to “seek individual or gro, 
commitments to specific policies ¢ 
proposals,” three churchmen present 
—a Protestant, a Catholic and a J: 
—issued a joint statement insisting 
that “the United States of America 
should stay out of war.” 

Taking his cue from the crisis, Pr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, 43-year-old Ney 
Jersey Presbyterian minister who has 
directed the Conference since its 
birth in 1928, wound up the five-« 
meeting with an urgent plea foi 
action. He asked a conference of “area 
secretaries” of his organization to | 
turn to their homes and begin ; 
mediately an intensive drive to uw 
Americans of all faiths behind th: 
government. 

“It would ‘be deplorable,” Dr. Clin- 
chy declared, “if during this period of 
world crisis citizens of all faiths failed 
to work together. Now, as never be- 
fore, there devolves upon Americans 
the obligation to put into effect the 
religious principles of tolerance, co- 
operation and understanding of their 
fellow men.” 


School Shorts 


q Having placed marriage courses 
on ils curriculum, the University of 
Minnesota is now building a special 
dormitory for married students. The 
three-story, $225,000 building will 
provide 36 modern apartments which 
will be rented, furnished, to married 
undergraduates for from $35 to $42.00 
a month, 





@ Average teaching salaries, ac- 
cording to “The American Teacher” 
just published by Teachers College |" 
Columbia University, have shot from 
$256 a year in 1890 to $1,325 in 1937— 
amounting to an increase of 418 per 
cent in 47 years. 


G To many “A’s” on the report 
card are bad for young pupils, accord- 
ing to Professor Daniel A, Prescott o! 
the University of Chicago. “Too muc® 
early success in the artificial atios- 
phere of a school,” he said, “mea"s 
that a child will grow up thinkin 
the world is his personal oyster. 4 
child who is entirely successful with 
a normal amount of work should have 
more work piled-on him, so that 2. 
occasional failure will balance ''S 
success.” 
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SCIENCE TESTS THE FACTS ABOUT 


COOLER | SMOKING 


Choice, “Crimp Cut” Prince Albert j 


SMOKES if 


86 DEGREES 12 


COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 






F/ 


of the largest-selling brands 
tested — coolest of all! 


"TMSTV YET MILD) 
| SAY PIPE-SMOKERS 


Al Drayton speaks up for millions of_ 
pipe-smokers in his remarks 
about Prince Albert... 











MOUTH COMFORT, 
THAT'S WHAT | WANT 
IN A PIPE-SMOKE — 
AND | GET IT WITH 
COOL” SMOKING 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


- 
F 
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Pil MiGROMAX. 


»..thep smokers’ 
friend! A scientific 
heat-recording ma- 
chine (center of pic- 
ture) that prints the 
actual. temperatures. 
of tobacco sm 
“Mike” confirms 
what millions know: 
- Prince Albert is the 
-COOL-SMOKING 
tobacco! 


Experts of a nationally known laboratory observing the completely 


automatic finding and recording of termperatures in the recent 
smoking tests on 31 of the largest-selling brands of tobacco 


GROUP of laboratory ex- 
perts (pipe-smokers 
themselves) made impar- 
tial tests to find the 
COOLEST - SMOKING 
tobacco. The printed rec- 
ords show the results al- 
ready given above. Protect 
your mouth from the irri- 
tation and discomfort of 
excess smo king-heat. 
Prince Albert smokes rich, 
tasty, yet mellow and 
MILD, thanks to choice 
tobaccos and the famous 
“crimp cut” and “no-bite” 
process. P.A.’s full body 
and fragrance come 
through gently, because 
P.A. smokes so COOL. 
Know the SMOKE-JOY 
and COMFORT of the 
world’s most popular to- 
bacco... today! 


Copyright, 1989 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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LONG BURNING P/PE AND 


"RICH YET COOL : 
MAKIN SMOKERS AGREE 


John G. Campbell e the sen- 
~ timents of many a et 
ah his comments on Pome Albert. 




































TASTY YOU BET! 
MELLOW .!'LL SAY! 
THERE'S REAL JOY 

IN ‘MAKIN'S’ 

CIGARETTES WITH 
» COOL SMOKING, 
mm sNO-BITE PA. 
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PRINCE ALBERT > 











5 pipefuls of fragrant 


tobacco in every 
handy timvef Prince Albert 


fine roll-your - own 
cigarettes in every 
handy tin of Prince Albert 
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EDITORIAL 





In This Grave Time 


UROPE today is no longer a place 

for living; it is a place for dying. 
The Orient is a place for dying, too. 
The whole Eastern Hemisphere shud- 
ders in the hot and poisonous atmos- 
phere of war. 

In this grave time, here in the west- 
ern half of the world, here in the 
Americas, we are not immune. The 
oceans that stand between us and the 
areas of battle are not broad enough, 
are not deep enough, to protect us. 
What has happened abroad will affect 
us. It affects us now, and it will 
continue to affect us. We do not live 
in a place that is hermetically sealed 
against outside evils. We belong to 
the people of the earth, we are part 
of mankind, and we are now faced 
with responsibilities too pressing, too 
immediate and too. portentous to dis- 
own, 

There is hardly any need to say 
what some of these responsibilities are. 
First of all and above everything, we 
must follow a course that will keep 
us a peace. Everything the United 
States does from now on, every step 
it takes, must be aimed at staying out 
of war. And if our government is to 
work toward this end, if we are to 
keep clear of this fire, we must think 
straight, and we cannot think straight 
unless we think together. 


HIS means only one thing: from 

this point forward, all reckless 
partisanship in national life must be 
suspended. We are at the water’s edge 
now, and politics has no proper place 
there. As the two major political 
parties of the nation, Democrats and 
Republicans must cooperate reason- 
ably, unselfishly and honestly on all 
matters of foreign policy. Similarly, 
in the sphere of domestic economics, 
government, business, agriculture and 
labor must join minds in a sincere ef- 
fort to meet on a common ground for 
the common good. Finally, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has declared, the public 
at large must condition itself to dis- 
tinguish between truth and rumor, be- 
tween fact and fiction, between plain, 
cool sense and dark, unreasoning 
emotion. 

Given these wholesome conditions, 
the United States should find it not 
too difficult to remain at peace. But 
the conditions afe essential. If we 
cannot have them, we cannot be sure 
of our own physical safety; if we can- 
not have them, we cannot be sure of 
avoiding such mistakes as could in- 
volve us in the blood bath overseas. 





: A 
York in The Louisville Times 


The Face of the Earth 


The responsibility here applies with 
equal force to all American groups, in 
and out of politics. Selfish and mean- 
minded interests must be laid aside 
for the duration of the war that has 
just started. We have a momentous 
role to play at this stage in history, 
and we cannot play it right unless we 
play it together, in unison, as men and 
women rightly concerned with keep- 
ing America at peace and with doing 
something about bringing reason to 
bear abroad. 


O ONE can say today how long 

Europe’s struggle will go one, but 
everyone knows that the longer it lasts, 
the greater the threat will be to the 
peace of the United States. This is all 
the more reason why Americans must 
rise above partisanship in domestic af- 
fairs, all the more reason why they 
must unite intelligently against the ac- 
tivities of profiteers, the pressure of 
propagandists, the mischief of dema- 
gogues, and the dishonesty of anybody 
who would try to make capital out 
of human emotions and the torment 
of nations at war. 


Acting as a united nation, we can 
hope to isolate ourselves from actual 
physical participation in this war. 
Beyond that, however, we cannot hope 
to isolate ourselves. We cannot hope 
to isolate ourselves from the social and 
economic impact of the upheaval. We 
cannot hope to isolate ourselves from 
the role we must now play inter- 
nationally, 

Distances mean little in this age; 
the whole earth is a closely inter- 
dependent neighborhood, and we are 
in and of it. No matter how much 
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we would like to do so, we canio} 
escape the shock of this situation: ,., 
cannot shrug off its effects; we cann.; 
turn inward on ourselves or be se|/- 
sufficient; we cannot, in short, ; 
away from the great new responsi!) 
ties this war has thrust upon us. 

If the Eastern Hemisphere is to! 
largely a place fit only for dying, th 
this half of the world, the Wesi. 
Hemisphere, must be more than ev; 
a place for living. Further than that, 
it must be a source of inspiration a 
hope for the war-weary, war-sick an: 
war-despairing of other lands. Thi 
is no small responsibility. Indee«|, 
civilization itself may depend on th: 
way we face the situation. At this 
time we are virtually the only ones 
left to preserve what is good in life. 
With the Orient at war, with Euro 
looking straight into the face of deat! 
where else but here can men hold up 
the torch of progress, the flamin. 
torch of reasoning humanity? Wher 
else but here can men set up bul- 
warks against retrogression, agains| 
another Dark Age? 


ND in this half of the world, it is 

particularly the responsibility 0! 
the United States to lead all moveme: 
for a return to sanity. As the great: 
power in the Western Hemisplh« 
the United States must from this n 
ment on intensify all its diploma! 
efforts’ to make the Second Wo 
War a short war. And if it cannot : 
that, the United States must sta 
ready to rebuild a civilization. Fo: 
if the struggle in Europe is protracte:|, 
the material and spiritual ruin will |» 
overwhelming, all social values \ 
be upset, all political systems will | 
knocked out of joint, and we here 
have to play a major part in putting s 
ciety together again, piece by pic: 

Here in America, while doing eve: 
thing in our ower to keep ourselves 
out of actual physical combat, we mus! 
preach peace; we must propose fori: 
las for peace; we must constantly u 
our great prestige and influence [ 
ihe fixed purpose of ending the Eu 
pean madness as fast as it can 
ended. This is not merely a mat: 
of idealism; it is a matter of enlight: 
ed self-interest also. For the lonz 
men fight abroad, the nearer we co! 
to involvement. 

The war in Europe is not likely 
end soon; the agony and horror | 
plicit in it are probably just beginnin+ 
but here in America we must not vit 
to the fatalistic thought that this t 
rible evil cannot be struck down. 
serving peace in our own land, 
must strive to spread it elsewlh: 
Before God and the conscience 
humankind, this is the internatio: 
role that the United States must 
be prepared to play with unceas 
vigor. 
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Whats the Square Thing to Do? 


W HEN railroads were the only 
major form of transportation, 
regulating interstate commerce meant 
regulating the railroads and nothing 


else. 


But today, when railroads are only 
part of a transportation industry, there 
is before Congress a carefully worked 
out legislative program designed to 
correct some of the existing inequali- 
ties in that industry. 


Che general attitude of Congress has 
been constructive. So has the general 
titude of railroad employes. One of 
(he nation’s largest farm organizations 

s gone on record in favor of these 


Ws 


ihe opposition has come largely from 
groups with special interests, who con- 
nd that the changes proposed would 





be unfair to other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


Now let’s see about that: 


What is unfair about asking a whole 
industry to abide by the same rules? 


The railroads paid for the building of 
their own “superhighways” of steel— 
they pay out of their own pockets to 
maintain them—and they pay taxes on 
them. 


What other form of transportation 
does these three things? 


River barges and boats operate over 
channels provided for them with tax- 
payers’ money at a cost of from 
$100,000 to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per mile — several times what it 
costs a railroad to build an average 
mile of line. 


And these channels are maintained at 
an annual cost to taxpayers which far 
exceeds the cost to railroads of main- 
taining an average mile of railroad. 
Barges and boats pay nothing for the 
use of these channels, 


Commercial carriers on the highways 
do pay something toward the cost of 
the roads they use—but they use the 
same roads as 25,000,000 passenger 
cars whose owners pay most of the 
cost of building and maintaining the 
highways. 


This is said not in criticism but as a 
fact which has a bearing on the com- 
petition the railroads are called on to 
meet. 


So we come back to the basic question: 
Is it fair to ask part of an industry to 
work under rules which do not apply 
to all parts alike? 
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In any discussion — 
In any debate— 
Whenever opinions 
do not agree... 





determine the winner, 


Facts are stubborn things. You can’t 
escape them. They stare you in the face in 
spite of what you may think or do. PATH- 
FINDER believes in presenting the facts 
so that its readers may win, in any discus- 
sion, in any debate, when opinions do not 
agree. 


--Keep AHEAD 
of the War News 


Keep posted. Get both sides. Get the 
whole story of every burning question, 
every important news event—the inside 
details of war news. PATHFINDER pre- 
sents all sides of the news impartially, 
vividly, fearkessly. 

PATHFINDER editors digest the news— 
read thousands of newspapers and items 
and boil them down to the bare essentials. 
Crisp. Brief. Accurate. Dramatic. The 
pages of PATHFINDER take you swiftly 
over every field of human affairs, present 
the events, ideas and personalities that 
flame across the news horizon, across the 
battle fronts. 


Our editors then interpret this news for 
you and tell you the why and wherefore 
of the events—and what to expect for 
tomorrow-—-thus enabling you to keep 
ahead of the news. 


World Affairs, War News, Washington 
News, Politics, Religion, Science, Educa- 
tion and hundreds of other subjects are 
covered by word and picture without bias, 
stint or waste of words. 


Men, women and school children who 
want to know what’s going on and to know 
the reasons behind the news—and who 
want to keep ahead of the events—can 
best do this by reading the PATHFINDER 
news and following the Pathfinder Poll 
of Public Opinion. 


Send $1.00 now 
on for 52 issues 


ion The cost for getting this unusual 
%%, news service is only $1.00 a year— 
% Se 52 weekly issues, direct from 
7 % the Nation’s Capital. Send a 
? 4, $1.00 bill now and start get- 
%". ting PATHFINDER regularly. 


CLIP AND 
% , MAIL THIS 

a, %, %\%, "COUPON 
 % % ret NOW 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY © 





George Centennial 


To live with dignity in squalid 
slums, to maintain ideals on an empty 
stomach, to feel human decency when 
clad in rags—these are rare achieve- 
ments for the average man. Poverty, 
in short, is not only a matter of eco- 
nomic hardship; it is a source of decay 
in human ethics and morals. It is 
“the riddle which the Sphinx of Fate 
puts to our civilization, and. which not 
to answer is to be destroyed.” 

Last week a man who had preach- 
ed this gospel with great eloquence, 
and had offered a solution with little 
success, was hon- 
ored on the 100th 
anniversary of his 
birth. He was 





Sermonette 





and over-simplified. Even the dix«j)), 
at last week’s gathering emph:,\,, 
other aspects of George’s work. \, 
York’s Mayor Fiorello H. LaGusrqj, 
for example, while calling hi 
follower of George, referred particy. 
larly to the social reform ideas , 
the man who had almost been on» 
his predecessors in office.  Georoo 


campaigned for the New York n eens 
ality, LaGuardia recalled, on a refory, 
ticket in 1886, and is believed to haye 
been counted out of the election jy 
the Tammany machine. In his gee. 
ond race for the office, in 1897, | 
died just five day before the voters 
went to the polls, 

That Georg 1S 
remembered toda) 
by thousands 


i 








Henry George, 
American social 
philosopher and 
economist, whose 
name in the. last 
century was syn- 
onymous with the 


phrase, “single 
tax.” Meeting in 
New York City, 


250 delegates from 
every major coun- 
try in the world, 
excepting Ger- 
many and Italy, at- 
tended a three-day 
conference spon- 
sored by the 
Henry George 
School of Social 
Science, the Henry 
George Founda- 
tion of America 
and the Interna- 
tional Union for 
Land Value Taxa- 
tion and _ Free 
Trade. 

The “single tax” 
was George’s an- 
swer to the riddle 
he had _ framed. 
Expounded in his 
famous book Prog- 
ress and Poverty, 
the “single tax” is 
based on the 


theory that progress, meaning increas- 
es in society’s productive power and 
in population, increases pressure on 
Land values, expressed in rents, 
accordingly rise; but individual land- 
alone benefit, 
whole society which has 
To avoid what he saw 
as the enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many, George proposed 
a confiscatory tax on land rents. This 
George believed, 
provide all the revenue necessary for 


land. 
owners 
those values. 
single tax, 


government. 


Today, though the problem of pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty is still very 
much with the world, the “single tax” 
doctrine is widely regarded as naive 





Not Great Enough 


N OUR modern time, the Christian 

religion is confronted by a ris- 
ing tide of secularism, a complete 
subtraction of God, a real irreligion 
in practice . .. Millions of people 
today have no sense of accounta- 
bility to anyone save themselves, 
they have morality without the Ten 
Commandments, personality with- 
out soul, death without hope . 
Secularism is unable to meet the 
fundamental religious needs of man. 
If men desert Christianity they will 
find some cheap religion to take its 
place Today nationalism is 
caused in part by men giving them- 
selves to the State with a devotion 
that is like religion. They are 
lifting the pseudo-absolute to the 
pedestal where only the absolute 
should be . .. The gods of modern 
secularism must be overthrown by 
the Christian religion as revealed 
by Christ. Otherwise men will lead 
lives without purpose, with no faith 
in immortality. When they put 
aside God they lose the certainty 
that their lives are significant, and 
so they lay hold of something they 
hope is real. Dictators have capi- 
talized on this need. They offer a 


goal that will lift people above 
themselves. But it is not great 
enough. No«goal fashioned by the 


mind of man can be. 

—Rev. WALLACE W. ANDERSON, 
Congregationalist pastor of 
Portland, Me. 
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international Catholic stu- 
dent federation, held its 18th anni i 
congress in Washington, D. C.. and 
Representing 29 "4 
delegates, 
whom were called home to arms 5& 
fore the end of the week-long cer 


New York City. 
500 


throughout th 
world is probably 
due less to his eco 
nomic docir ine 
than to his inspir. 


ing vision of 4 
world freed f: 
the “open-mouth- 


ed, relentless hell 
of poverty that 
yawns beneath 
civilized SOC Ik 


Briefs 


q Before 
devout and quaint- 
ly dressed Men- 
nonites gathered 
in the Groffdale 
Church near Lan- 
caster, Pa., five 
candidates for 
bishop of the 
sect’s Groffdale 
district marched to 
the pulpit, where 
each selected a Bi- 
ble from a row 
placed there. Be- 
cause his bible 
alone contained a 
piece of _ blank 
paper, Mahlon Wil- 
mer was declared 
elected to the high 
office. Choice of 





1.000 


bishops by lot is a tradition as old a 
the Mennonite Church itself. 


@ Founded in 1921 to heal enni- 
ties among young peoples of opposi"s 
nations in the first World war, !\ 


/ 


many ol 


mony, included four German ani 5!‘ 


Polish students. Voluntarily, delesa'' 
from these warring nations prayed ' 
gether at the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washing!0" 
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About Lewis & the ClO 


toe Doaks was trimming the hedge 

Colonel Straw Ballot strolled by. 
virst thing the old gentleman said 
was, “How’s your general tempera- 
ent today, sir?” 

“| guess it’s all right, Colonel,” 

iled Joe, “but why do you ask? Has 
i+ some bearing on politics or war?” 
“Well,” the Colonel began, as he 
seated himself on the porch steps, 
“Eve just spent an interesting week 
questioning the electorate on two 
topics that have as much to do with 
individual temperament as with na- 
tional politics.” 

“For instance?” queried Joe, still 
ipping away at the hedge with a 
huge pair of shears. 

“For one thing,” was the reply, 
sked a representative cross-section 

people in every locality whether 





the CIO endorsed a candidate for pub- 
lic oflice, in your es stimation would it 
help or hurt the candidate?’ ” 

“And instead of giving you their 
guess as to the political effect of a 
C1O endorsement,” put in Doaks, “you 
mean that most of them answered ac- 
cording to whether they themselves 
liked or disliked John L. Lewis’s 
CIO?” 

“Not so much the CIO organization 
itself,” the Colonel replied. “In their 
estimation, it wasn’t so much that as 
it was what the CIO stands for. The 
point is that some people—a great 
many people—are prone to regard the 
CIO as symbolizing excesses in labor. 
At least, that was the feeling express- 
ed by some who thought a CIO en- 
dorsement would hurt a candidate— 
matter of temperament, Mr. Doaks, 
matter of personal predilections as 
plain as your nose.” 


The Questions 


Lewis did right in recently denouncing Vice President 


1) Do you think John L. 
john Nance Garner? 

2) If the CIO endorsed a candidate for 
t HELP or HURT the candidate? 


public office, in your estimation would 


The Answers 


Pop. Groups 
Cities of Right 
100,000 or over 12% 86°% 
25,000 to 100,000 9 88 
10,000 to 25,000 10 89 
5,000 to 10,000 13 86 
2500 to 5,000 7 90) 
1,000 to 2,500 18 80 
Rural 14 82 


National Average 





hey thought John L. Lewis had been 
justified in recently denouncing Vice 
President Garner. I went among all 
population groups for the answers, 
ud L found that almost everyone re- 
carded the question from a personal 
ther than a political point of view.” 
“You mean—” 
“| mean that the great majority of 
folks expressed their feelings in the 
iatter, not so much on the personages 
involved as on what they called the 
principle of the thing. With most of 
‘em it was not a question of ‘who said 
hat about whom’, but rather ‘was it 
thing to do’. Approximately 86 
of every 100 persons said it was 
rong, 12 said it was right, while the 
aining two were either unacquaint- 
with the subject or had no opinion 
offer.” 
\fler pausing a moment at this point, 
old. gentleman continued: “The 
er question, while calling for an 
ersonal political appraisal, was 
ertheless answered for the most 
rt according to the individual’s per- 
il temperament or predilections.” 
{nd what was the question, 
Colonel?” 


asked folks this one. I asked, ‘If 


Lewis Attack 
Wrong 


11.9% 85.9% 


CIO Endorsement 
Undecided Help Hurt Undecided 
2% 14% 83°% 

K 15 80 

6 92 

7 91 

6 91 

) 86 

6 94 


9.0°% 88.1% 


~) 
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“How did they actually vote on the 
subject,” asked Joe, finishing the last 
few feet of hedge. 

“The rural people,” said the Colonel, 
felt rather strongly that a CIO en- 
dorsement would hurt rather than 
help—94 per cent of them were of that 
mind. And people living in towns 
ranging up to 25,000 population felt 
pretty much the same way, but the 
vote in cities of more than 25,000 
changed the national average—so that 
round figures for the electorate as a 
whole showed 88 per cent believing 
that such an endorsement would hurt 
a candidate, 9 per cent that it would 
help, and 3 per cent undecided.” 

“Then just what is the temperament! 


of those three groups you mention, 
Colonel Ballot?” 
“Judge for yourself, Mr. Doaks,” 


said the old gentleman. “I must be 


going now—I have a great deal of | 


questioning to do for PATHFINDER, 
a great number of subjects to check 
up on.” And with that, he strode 
out the front gate, waving goodbye 
with his hat. 


‘Another subject of interest will 
be discussed by the Colonel in next 
week's PATHFINDER. 











DOUBLE-CROSS! 


Go over your face once with a 
keen Star Blade and you’re spic 
and span! So don’ tirritate your 
skin by double-crossing your 
beard! Star gets all the stubble 
the first time because it is extra 
sharp! That’s why Star is the 
world’s largest-selling single 
edge blade! Today get Star 
Blades — famous since 1880. 


Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


10 lovely Pencils with 

Your Name in gold foil 

" FOR selling 4 boxes 

e Rosebud Salve at 20 
each, sutustaingr $1. 77 faa 4 Salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. BOX 31] Wooospand, MARYLAND. 
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$ilseller. Costs you We. 
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tiful GIFT BOX filled with 21 smart, 

newly d ed Christmas Folders, 

Exclusive Idea! ‘‘Santa Claus’’ 
mails carde je for customers. Teo 2 

er fast-sel ite. % © 

Personal Christmas cards with —— iprin "Low as #1. 
Just show samples--make big money. ite for Len Sedaoe 
JANES ART Inc., 84 Anson Pi., Rochester, N.Y. 
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PRESENTING 





William E. Borah 


URING the last session of Con- 

gress, two members led the isola- 
tionist opposition to President Roose- 
velt’s request for revision of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

In the House, big, losd Republican 
Representative Hamilton Fish of New 
York charged that fears of a Euro- 
pean war were greatly and deliberate- 
ly exaggerated. 

In the Senate, quiet, dignified Wil- 
liam“ Edgar Borah of Idaho, senior 
Republican member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, was largely instru- 
mental in that body’s 12-11 vote not 
to report to the floor an amendment 
repealing the automatic arms embargo. 
Discounting the menace of war report- 
ed by the President, he told an extra- 
ordinary White House conference, call- 
ed in a last minute effort to free the 
Neutrality amendments from commit- 
tee, that he had “private sources of 
information” as good as those of the 
State Department. 

Last week, with war an awful reality 
in Europe, Fish and Borah were seem- 
ingly in the same boat. In fact, how- 
ever, they were not. Traveling abroad 
after adjournment, Fish soon filled the 
papers with anguished warnings that 
war was imminent. Butt of many 
Congressional jokes, he was soon dub- 
bed by commentators the only comic 
character in last week’s grim tragedy. 

Left wide open to politically deadly 
barbs of ridicule and charges of in- 
sincerity by his amazing claim to 
“private sources,” Borah might well 
have been even more discomfited and 
discredited. Instead he was girding 
himself for what may be the fight of his 
long career, against neutrality revis- 
ion in the special session of Congress, 
expected to be called momentarily. 
Firing the opening shot in that battle 
last week, he warned that if the arms 
embargo were repealed American sol- 
diers would follow American guns into 
European trenches. 


HE fact that Borah is almost in- 

vulnerable to attacks on his per- 
sonal or political integrity is the im- 
mediate key to the man. 

His unquestioned sincerity enabled 
him in 1920 to lead the “batallion of 
death” in forcing defeat of U. S. entry 
into the League of Nations. He alone 
among that “little band of willful men” 
won words of praise from Woodrow 
Wilson. The defeated, broken and em- 
bittered President could still write 
Borah “to express my admiration of 
your qualities of heart and breadth 
of mind.” 

The traits which have made William 
E. Borah the most famous Senator of 
this century are in large part the prod- 
uct of the frontier environment in 
which his early life was passed. The 
seventh of 10 children of William N. 
and Elizabeth (West) Borah, he was 


born June 29, 1865, on a farm near 
Fairfield, Ill. His father was a stern 
parent and a strict Presbyterian, and 
the Senator, though only nominally a 
member of that church, is still a deep- 
ly religious man. After one year each 
at a nearby Illinois academy and at 
the University of Kansas, where a 
fellow student was his good friend 
William Allan White, young Borah set 
out for the West. 


HAT he landed at Boise, Idaho, 

a town of some 2,100 popula- 
tion, was the result of an acquaintance 
made on the train with a prominent 
gambler of the vicinity and of the fact 
that he had only $15.75 in his pocket. 
Always studious and an omniverous 
reader, Borah soon taught himself 





International 


Borah’s “Private Sources” Failed Him 


law and set up practice with the aid 
of the friendly gambler, who sent him 
many of the criminal cases abounding 
in the pioneer community. From the 
defense of murderers he progressed to 
corporate law, representing mining 
and lumber interests, and thence into 
politics. His marriage to Mamie Mc- 
Connell in 1895 dates from a political 
campaign in which Borah supported 
her father for the governorship. They 
have no children. Elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1907, he has been there ever 
since; his present term expires in 1943. 

Out of his pioneer background Borah 
brought to Washington a “rugged in- 
dividualism” which soon led him into 
the Progressive Republican camp of 
Theodore Roosevelt and the elder La- 
Follette. Ever since he has maintain- 
ed a remarkable record for party ir- 
regularity. Even to his admirers, his 
positions on individual issues have 
sometimes seemed so inconsistent that 
it is said his middle name should have 
been not Edgar but “Versus.” Using 
no liquor or tobacco himself, Borah 


PATHFINDER 


was an ardent supporter of the Pro. 
hibition amendment; yet he oppose 
the Women’s Suffrage amendme;| .. 


an invasion of the states’ rights }, 
holds so dear. 
In general, however, Borah succ: 


fully defended his legislative sta), 


on constitutional or traditions). 


grounds, or on claim of his right ;, 


vote his independent convictions 
Backed by labor for “great hum.) 


) 


tarianism,” Borah won a strong per- 


sonal following, freeing him from |), 
need for a political organization. 
That Borah’s political success sho; 


ld 


depend so much on his persona! 4})jj- 


ity seems strange in light of the { 
that his personality has little ;, 
warmth. Friendly and _ thoroug! 
democratic, he is also reserved 
dignified. His many admirers dow! 
that he has ever had an intimate frie: 


ARADOXICALLY, the independ 


] 
} 


| 


ence which has brought Borah n- 


tional prominence has also prevente 
him from attaining the Presidency 
which he has frequently been nx 
tioned. Declining the Vice Presiden 
several times, he has always lack 
organizational support for a Presic 
tial nomination. 
the handicap of age weakened his ra: 
did he actively campaign for the non 
nation. And many observers though 
at that time that he was not so muc! 


| 


Not until 1936, when 


l 


seeking the office as trying to instil! 


in the Republican party a degree 
progressivism he could not find 


candidates like Herbert Hoover, wit! 


whom he had split, or Alf Landon. 
Today Borah, both as a colorful fig 


ure and a political power, is graying 


with the years. Against suspension 0 
the anti-trust laws under NRA, his old 
time “trust-busting” oratory was hea: 
once again. For the most part, how 


ever, his power is now confined to 


foreign affairs. 


if 


f 


Here again, Borah’s distrust of th: 


Old World and his opposition to inte: 
nationalism as hampering individua! 
ism among nations are pioneer seni 
ments. Sometimes charged with “pro 
vincialism,” he has never travel 
abroad, not even during his ter 
(1924-33) as chairman of the Senat: 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
he had voted for U. S. entry into th: 
World war, one of the very few vol 
Borah now bitterly regrets, his pres 
ent views crystallized. Holding tha 


| 


After 


nations should be free to regulate thei! 


own affairs, he was a pioneer advoca' 
of recognition of Soviet Russia. 
was also a moving spirit behind | 
Washington Disarmament Conference 


of 1921. But for “entangling alliances” 


he has undying opposition. 

Because repeal of the arms embarg 
amounts in his eyes to an “alliance 
with Britain and France, Borah wi! 
fight it with all his might in the week 
to come. How 
will be against President Rooseve!! 


> 


effective his tactics 


master showman and radio orator 0! 


the new school, remains to be seen 
But right or wrong, win or lose, 
is a safe-prediction that Borah wi! 
quit the battle with the respect 
both friend and foe. 


il 


ol 
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CAPITAL CHAT . 





Note on Notes 


THEN they send notes to each 
\\ other, diplomats of different 
-ountries don’t necessarily worry 
about writing in the language of the 
addressee. Quite frequently they use 
their own tongue and let the fellows 
at the other end do the translating. 

This information comes from the 
State Department here in town, where 
, lot of messages have recently been 
composed for transmission to govern- 
ments across the seas. Sometimes, ac- 
cording to department officials, the 
tnited States writes in English, feel- 
ing pretty certain that the addressee 
will be smart enough to catch the 
meaning. Thus, as likely as not, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt may communicate 
with a Hitler, a Daladier or a Stalin 
without bothering to have a State De- 
partment translator express his 
thoughts in German, French or Rus- 
sian. 

\ctually, there is no set procedure 
for sending diplomatic notes—at least 
insofar as language is concerned. 
There are certain formalities, of 

se, but they don’t apply to trans- 
lating. Apparently, it all depends on 
how diplomats feel—if they feel like 
writing in their own tongue, they'll do 
it; if they feel like translating, they'll 
lo that, too. 

Our own State Department is as 
versatile as any foreign office in the 
vorld, It can express iciness, warmth, 

ver, good will, or plain evasiveness 
in all languages, including the Japan- 
ese. Now that men seem to have lost 


their reason abroad, notes of this 
varying sort probably will be sent 
from Washington in greater and 
creater numbers. Expressed in any 
longue, they’ll be mighty important 
to all of us. 


For Sale or Lease 


NYBODY who wants to buy an old 
LAX post office, or anybody who 
would like to own a lighthouse reserv- 
, Should get in touch with Col- 
onel D. H, Sawyer. He rents ’em and 
sells ’em, 
\mong Federal officials in Washing- 
the Colonel has a mildly unique 
b, bearing the somewhat impressive 
le of “Chief of Planning and Space 
trol in the Public Buildings Ad- 
stration.” Among other things, he 
Worries about the government’s sur- 
real estate, and 60 he usually has 
finger in any deal transferring 
‘ property to non-Federal hands. 
Such transfers happen more often 
than most Americans realize. Right 
now, for example, Colonel Sawyer is 
Willing to do business with whoever 
could make use of lighthouse proper- 
lies or post office buildings. There are 
‘veral of these available. The science 
ol sea safety has progressed some, and 
‘certain lighthouse grounds are no 


ation 





longer needed. Moreover, the govern- 
ment has been building a lot of new 
post offices, and now has a few old 
ones kicking around without a soul 
in them. 

None of this real estate is rented or 
sold for a song. Colonel Sawyer, 
whose job involves a lot more than 
lighthouses or post offices, says the 
government just doesn’t sell unless the 
offers are attractive. Sometimes a 
city can buy a post office at half the 
appraised value, but a private indi- 
vidual has to submit a regular bid. 
Nobody can get lighthouse reserva- 
tions at half price, though; cities and 
individuals have to bid competitively. 

In case any readers are interested, 
there’s an old post office for sale or 
lease in Louisville, Ky., and it’s occu- 
pied now only by a flock of starlings. 
Similar properties are available in 
places like Lexington, Ky., and New- 
ark, N. J. As for lighthouses, Colonel 
Sawyer’s department has_ several 
choice spots—two acres on Campbell 
Island, N. C., three acres (with beach 
and wharf) at Kennebunk, Me., 2% 
acres (with big beach) on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, and 27 acres (with 
bathing facilities) at Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Although the lighthouse properties 
don’t sell like hot cakes, people buy 
them up a whole lot faster than they 
buy post offices. They make good 
summer resorts, and the government 
insists~ on getting a fair price for 
them. As Colonel Sawyer might say, 


there are no bargain days. 
i 


Nighteiare Recipe 


HIS story comes from a waitress 
in one of our downtown restau- 


rants. When we first heard it, we 
didn’t believe it, but the waitress 
crossed her heart, and there was 


nothing left for us to do but take her 
word for it. 

The story is about four 
Washington = scatter-brains with a 
slightly exhibitionistic taste for food 
—like a yen for live goldfish or old 
phonograph needles, only worse. Ac- 
cerding to our waitress, the scatter- 
brains came into her place and asked 
to be served the following in a big 
bowl: 


young 


First, a bottom layer of French fried 
potatoes. On top of that, a scoop of 
chocolate ice cream, a slice of fresh 
pineapple, a blob of whipped cream 
and a cherry. Finally, a generous 
sprinkling of ketchup, pepper and salt. 
Though inwardly aghast, our wait- 

ress did not blink an eye. The dish, 
she vows, was mixed, served and 
eaten. Not only that, but the four 
scatter-brains have since returned to 
gobble up more of the same. They call 
it the “Nightmare Special.” We give 
you the recipe in this department, be- 
cause our “Household Hints” editor 
indignantly refused to print it. 
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FOR YOUR BETTER 


HEARING 


Western Electric 
HEARING AID 
Olsisebsiesliamiaiele sy 


Made by Bell Telephone makers, 
the Teun Electric Audiphone i is based 
on advanced technique in hearing aid de- 
sign. It should help you to hear distinctly 
in group conversations—at greater dis- 
tances—in any position, 

Your dealer will recommend the Audi- 
phone that best meets your needs. There's 
a national network of service stations, 

Accepted by American Medical Assn. 





| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., 
| Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
| (Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 








Graybar Bldg., New York. 
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LADIES! WORLD'S FAIR NOVELTIES 


Mailed to you or your friends from the Fair. One 
Dollar will purchase a cigarette case, a lighter or 
a compact. Mirror 25c. 
All pcstpaid. 

Vv. RYAN, BOX 41, NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Combination of two $1.75. 


10 °S Se J] PERSONAL INITIAL 
“DAILY CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Newest Novelty. Season’s fastest seller. 
Assortment of 21 Christmas Cards with send- 
er's INITIAL in Metallic Gold and Sliver Seals. 
Retails $1. Costs 50c. Extra Bonus. Also name- 
Greetings, 50 for $1, Many other ansta. 

ig earnings full or sepere time. Write for . 
antistic CARD CO., 685 Way &t., Elmira, N.Y. 


SD 





Your Iron Fairly Glides! 





This modern way to hot starch offers 
you advantages worth knowing. 
Simply add boiling water to dissolved THIS 
Quick Elastic—no mixing, nocooking, 
no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
sticking and scorching. Restores elas- 


ticity and that soft charm of newness. F R EE 


THANK YOU-------------; 
| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 779, Keokuk, lows. | 
fi free sample of QUICK ELASTIC, please, : 

u 

' 

i 

I 


TRY 


“That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Under-Pup (Universal): Joe 
Pasternack, who guided Deanna Dur- 
a dee screen stardom, here introduces 





a #ew child singing-acting star, She 
is 11-year-old Gloria Jean of Scranton, 
Pa, The vehicle has her playing a 
little poor girl who overcomes the 
snubs of little rich girls and helps pre- 
vent a proposed adult divorce that 
was making a little friend, Virginia 
Weidler, unhappy. The story is only 
a slight variation of an old theme, but 
the film is made pleasant entertain- 
ment by Gloria Jean’s poised mum- 
mery and competent singing (she 
sings five songs), and the antics of 
several other youngsters. C. Aubrey 
Smith gives the film a good lift as a 
gruff, but understanding grandpa, 
while Robert Cummings and Nan 
Grey provide the romantic interest. 
Though Gloria Jean is no Deanna Dur- 
bin yet, she has possibilities. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
(Twentieth Century-Fox): All lovers 
of the famous Conan Doyle detective 
probably will like this mystery melo- 
drama depicting Holmes’s triumph 
over his most talented criminal ad- 
versary, Professor Moriarty, in the 
latter’s attempt to partition the Delhi 
emerald. Vigor and suspense are 
maintained throughout the well-han- 
dled production, and Basil Rathbone 
again distinguishes himself as Sher- 
lock, No less competent are the per- 
formances of Nigel Bruce as Dr. Wat- 
son and George Zucco as Professor 
Moriarty. 


7 * - 


Charlie Chan at Treasure Island 


(Twentieth Century-Fox): In _ this 
one, the tireless Chinese detective 
(Sidney Toler) untangles a murder 


mystery involving the astrological rac- 
ket. Set in part on Treasure Island 
at the San Francisco World’s Fair, it 
is full of the usual misleading clues 
and killings, and is lightened by the 
bumbling detecting efforts of Chan’s 
No, 2 son, played by Sen Yung. Cesar 
Romero, as the blackmailing firma- 
ment-reader, Dr. Zodiac, is convinc- 
ingly sinister, too. But it’s highly like- 
ly that many have become tired 
enough of Chan’s adventures to boy- 
cott him now: this is the twentieth in 
the series. 
. — . 

Golden Boy (Columbia): This is the 
screen’s adaptation of last season’s 
suécessful stage play by Clifford 
Odets. Some changes have been made 
in the original, chiefly the addition of 
a happy ending, but the production 
still packs an emotional wallop. It is 
the story of a talented young violinist 
who abandons his real love, music, to 
earn fame and fortune with his other 
talent, fighting, only to return to his 
violin and family after killing another 
fighter in the ring. A newcomer, Wil- 
liam Holden, portrays excellently the 
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Mrs. Ickes: Dad Gave Cigars (see col. 3) 


psychiatric conflicts of the violinist- 
pugilist Joe Bonaparte, and probably 
will be made a star as a consequence. 
Pungent dialogue, tehse, dramatic 
scenes and a_ fast-moving script, 
though, are largely responsible for the 
film’s success. Most brilliant support- 
ing characterizations are those of Lee 
J. Cobb as Bonaparte’s music-loving 
Italian father; Adolphe Menjou as his 
fight manager; and Sam Levene as his 
comic taxicab-driving brother-in-law. 
“The Dame from Newark,” whom Hol- 
den finally wins away from Menjou, 
is played by Barbara Stanwyck. 


Flickers 


@ In the forthcoming film “Gone 
With the Wind,” Sherman’s march 


through Georgia and the destruction 
of much of Atlanta are depicted. Last 
week, at the annual encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic in 
Pittsburgh, the aged veterans passed 
a resolution asserting the film would 
falsely portray the Union soldier as 
“a hideous marauder, attacking wom- 
en.” Promptly the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy defended the au- 
thor, Margaret Mitchell, for her 
“truthful account of that strife be- 
tween brothers.” 


q The Commentator Magazine re- 
ports the average life of a movie star 
in Hollywood is two years, five 
months and three days. The averagé 
male star, the magazine says, lasts two 
years, five months and 18 days, while 
the average feminine star lasts two 
years, four months and 14 days. Pre- 
sent male and female stars of longest 
standing are John Barrymore and 
Norma Shearer, 


q Declaring that radio appearances 
of movie stars were ruining - their 
drawing power at movie theatres, the 
Independent Theatre Owners Associa- 
tion demanded that they be forbidden 
to broadcast, Said I. T. O, A. Pres- 
ident Harry Brandt: “Radio appear- 
ances of persons with screen glamor 
sound like the outpourings of high 
school students with squeaky voices 
reciting ‘Boots’ for the first time.” 


~— PATHEINDE 


NAMES | 


Cigars were distributed jovially jo 
correspondents by 65-year-old Secre- 
tary of the Interior HAROLD L. ICK fs 
after the birth of his seven and on,¢- 
half pound son was announced 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltim,, 
Md. The baby and Mrs. Ickes, 26-\«.,;- 
old second wife of the Cabinet nm: 
ber, were reported “doing nicely. 


* * . 
























Once among the most powerful y 
lords of modern times but novy 
bearded, 80-year-old man living iy 
little Dutch village, former Kai 
WILHELM II of Germany last w: 
listened tensely at his radio as 
country he led to war 25 years 






























































again plunged into conflict. A! 
hearing the British declaration 


war, the bent old man led his fan 
in prayer. Forbidden to comment 
world affairs from his exile at Doo: 
the Netherlands, he is reported to 
following the progress of the opposi 
armies, dotting littled colored pi 
across a huge map of Poland, 
* * 


* 





Important victories at America’s 
nual aviation classic, the National A 
Races at Cleveland, O., were registere: 
by (1) FRANK FULLER, Jr., who » 
the transcontinental Bendix Trop 
Race with a 273-mile-per-hour dz 
from Burbank, Calif., to Bendix, N. | 
in eight hours, 58 minutes, eight se 
onds, marking his second victor, 
the event and breaking his own rec: 
for the 2,450 mile route; (2) COL. 
ROSCOE TURNER, who captured | 
third Thompson Trophy race and §1().- 
000 in prizes, by roaring around a 
300-mile course at 282 miles per ho: 
(3) ART CHESTER, who won the 2! 
lap, 200-mile Greve Trophy race at 
record clip of 263 m. p. h., after see 
one of his opponents, pilot Leland | 
Williams, crash to his death round 
the first pylon. 


7 . * 


After Americans ROBERT RIGGS 
and FRANK PARKER had defeaicd 
Australians JOHN BROMWICH 
ADRIAN QUIST, respectively, in | 
first singles matches of the Davis ( 
tennis finals, the players from Do 
Under teamed together to whip |!) 
American doubles combination 
JACK KRAMER and JOE HUNT. T! 
Quist downed Riggs and Bromwi 
stopped Parker in the last sing! 
matches to send the Cup back to Aus 
tralia for the first time since 1919. A> 
in 1914, the presentation ceremon 
were interrupted by a cable instruc'- 
ing the Australians to return home i 
mediately for war service. 

Meeting for the first time in Jers 
City, N. J., an international union aili!- 
iated with the Congress of Industri: 
Organizations has invited Mayo! 
FRANK HAGUE to address its anni: 
convention. The bitter foe of the (!” 
has not replied. Said Local 16, ! 
dustrial Union of Marine and Ship 
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vard Workers: “A matter of civic 
courtesy.” > “es 2 

Yet another modern custom drew 
the fire of Michigan’s crusading Gov- 
ernor, 80-year-old LUREN D. DICK- 
INSON, who saw in present-day dance 
steps encouragement to “bodily con- 
tact.” While old-time square dances 
were only “enjoyed,” he said, the mod- 
ern dance “bewitches, controls.” 


FASHIONS 








STYLE PREVIEWS FOR FALL AND WINTER 


'22-This trim little school belle leads her class 
e with her pretty new frock that has a bias- 
skirt and an “‘upped’’ waist seaming at both 


t i back. Use gay ric-rac and bright bows. 
*signed for 6 to 14. A 10 requires 242 yards 36 inch 


_ 4202 Shirtwaists 'n skirts have become the smart 


round outfit for daytime wear. This becom- 

. t is gored and breezily flared, while the fem- 
e use sports a bib yoke and a sweet scall 

Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16, 

equires 154 yards 39 inch fabric; skirt, 2'»2 


_1185—Perfect for visiting, ‘‘at home” and all-day 


this slenderizing matron’s frock. So flatter- 

& with gathers below the yoke for soft bodice lines, 
panelled skirt and snowy-white, 

ad cuffs. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 re- 

J°4 yards 35 inch fabric and 5% yard contrast. 


ptrice of patterns 15¢ each. Send 
ook. and see how 
of everyday and “ 


frocks, and outfits 

The price of this book 
pattern together, 25c. Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 








WAR SIDELIGHTS 


e Favorite marching tune of Brit- 
ish Tommies in the last war was 
“Tipperary.” This time they have a 
new one. Troops quitting London for 
the front last week were singing no 
folk song, but an American swing hit, 
“The Beer Barrel Polka.” 


e In a letter to the Times of Lon- 
don, a dog-lover asked cartoonists to 
stop using the dachshund as a symbol 
of Nazi Germany. “Absurd as it may 
seem,” he wrote, “the prevalence of 
this idea in the popular imagination 
has produced real risk of thoughtless 
acts of cruelty against harmless little 
animals which are English by birth 
and often by generations of breeding.” 


e Each German news broadcast 
about Polish “atrocities” in the past 
few weeks has begun and ended with 
a martial air written specially for the 
occasion, Its title: “March of the 
Germans in Poland.” 





® Scots in Windygates, Fife, are 
worried about what air raids may do 
to their whisky. Stored at the Windy- 
gates distillery, they pointed out, are 
6,000,000 gallons of Scotch—enough to 
blow up the whole east of Scotland, 
but no air raid precautions have been 
taken to protect it. 


e A typically British reaction to 
war was that of the austere Times of 
London. Immediately upon the out- 
break of hostilities, the paper ended 
its invariable habit of referring to 
Germany’s dictator as “Herr Hitler.” 
For the duration of the war, so far 
as the Times is concerned, he will be 
just plain “Hitler.” 


@ Most picturesque precautionary 
measure of the week was that of 
Luxemburg, tiny principality wedged 
in between the French and German 
borders. The Luxemburg government 
asked its citizens “not to loiter near 
frontiers.” 


® The 1940 Olympic Games, which 
are supposed to spread amity and 
good will among nations, are having a 
hard time getting located. Earlier this 
year, Japan abandoned its job as host 
for the games because of the war with 
China. Last week, Finland, the second 
choice, ended all preparations. 


e While the Reich is at war, Ger- 
mans may not dance in public, under 
a Ministry of Interior decree. Penalty 
for “accidental or purposeful viola- 
tion”—six weeks in jail. 


@ To Britishers suffering from war 
jitters, a London church, in a sign on 
its door, offered this advice: “If your 
knees knock, kneel on them.” 


@ Rushing back to his post as U. S. 
Minister to Portugal, Herbert C. Pell 
was asked by reporters if he thought 
that country was endangered. If he 
did, he wouldn’t be going back, re- 
turned Pell, adding with a _ smile: 
“I’m no hero.” 
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GLOVER’S—Old-Time Favorite 


HELP FOR THE HAIR! 


SON, I'VE USED GLOVER’S FOR 
MY HAIR FOR 30 YEARS! “I'M 
GLAD You 
ARE USING 


Glover's has been helping men and women combat 
common scalp and hair troubles for over a half 
century! Many are lavish in their praise over what 
Glover's Mange Medicine and systematic massage 
has done for them as an aid in relieving Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp and Excessive Falling Hair. 
Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated Soap—specially 
compounded for use with the medicine. 
FREE booklet on Glover’s System for Scal 
Write GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., 


MANY BARBERS are skilled in following Glover's 
Method of Scalp and Hair care. Ask for it! 


and Hair. 
ew York. 


GLOVERS wach, 


Common Sense 
About Constipation 





A doctor would tell you that the 
best thing to do with constipation 
is get at its cause. That way you 
don’t have to endure it first and 
try to cure it afterward—you can 
avoid having it. 

Chances are you won’t have to 
look far for the cause if you eat 
the super-refined foods most 
people do. Most likely you don’t 
get enough “bulk”! And “bulk” 
doesn’t mean a lot of food. It 
means a kind of food that isn’t 
consumed in the body, but 
leaves a soft “bulky” mass in the 
intestines. 

If this is what you lack, try 
crisp crunchy Kellogg’s All-Bran 
for breakfast. It contains just the 
“bulk” you need. Eat it daily and 
drink plenty of water. 

Tear out this advertisement 
and send to Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., for two free indi- 
vidual packages of All-Bran, p-is 


ToS ae inn WEEK 


SUPPLYING SILK HOSE. REPLACEMENT 


Guaranteed 4 to&NONTHS 
WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH - 


| without cost and start cash earnings quickly. 


| 
| 


Everybody buys hose. Guaranteed to wear from 
4 to 8 months without holes, snags or runs or 
REPLACED FREE. Big repeat sales. Doris 
Jensen, of Illinois, reports earnings of $11.00 
in 56% hours. Received 2 new cars as 
bonuses, Charles Mills, of Minn., 

earned $120 in one week and re- 

ceived 2 new cars, as extra bo- 

nuses. Extra for your per- 

sonal use sent with outfit, no extra 

cost—send size, no money. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Geographical Partners 


Here is a clever way to pair off the 
party guests for bridge and other 
games. It is also a good scheme to 
mse when the hostess wants to shuffle 
up the crowd, separating husbands 
and wives, sweethearts and so on, The 
men are secretly given the names of 
states; the girls those of capitals of 
these states. At the appropriate time, 
each state is told to find its capital. 


Tongue Twisters 


For an entertaining party game get 
together a list of 10 or more tongue- 
twister sentences, select a leader and 
judges, then have each guest repeat the 
sentences. The leader gives a twister 
and the players, one at a time, repeat 
it. When a player makes a slip or 
mistake he drops out of the contest. 
If necessary, the players may be re- 
quired to repeat the twisters more 
rapidly as the ranks get thinner. The 
one staying in the contest longest 
wins. 

Here is a sample list of twisters: 

® Rubber buggy bumpers (repeat 
three times fast). 

® A glowing gleam growing green. 

@ Five funny farmers feeding feath- 
ered fowl. 

@ The bleak breeze blighted the 
bright blossoms, 

e Strict, strong Stephan Stringer 
snared slickly six sickly silly snakes. 

® Nine nimble noblemen nibbling 
nasturtiums, 

e Samuel Short’s sister Susan sat 
silently sewing socks. 

@ Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig 
whip. 

e How many sniffs of sifted snuff 
would a snuff-sniffer sniff if a sifted 
snuff-sniffer sniffed sifted snuff? 

® Sweet, sagacious Sallie Sanders 
said she surely saw seven segregated 
seaplanes sailing swiftly southward 
Saturday. 














Brain Teaser 


A number of men are arranged into 
a hollow square four deep. Inthe outer 
rank there are 50 in the face of the 
square and in the inner rank 44. How 
many men are there in the hollow 
square? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The ages of 
the four members of the family are: 
Father, 55; mother, 54; son, 19; daugh- 
ter, 16. 


4 —_—_—_— Oo 
Smiles 

Boogy—In the Eskimo language “I 
love you” is “Univfgssaerntuinalfina- 
juanjuarisiguejak.” 

Woogy—Say, I'll bet that explains 
why the Arctic nights are so long. 


Singleton—I suppose your wife has 
a lot of will power? 

Wedderly—Yes, but it’s nothing to 
her won’t power. 





Gertrude—But how do you know that the 
boss is keen on you? 

Sylvia—Y ou ought to see the way his wife 
glares at me when she comes into the office. 


Commuter—I attribute my success 
to the fact that I was always the first 
man at the office. For 20 years I have 
caught the 6:15 train into the city. 

Jawsom—Ah, I see. It was due to 
your early training. 

Mabel—When you have a quarrel 
with your husband, do you threaten to 
go home to your mother? 

Ruth—No, indeed—what good 
would that do? I threaten to have 
mother come here. 











Bobby—Say, mother, was baby sent 
down from heaven? 

Mother—Yes, Bobby. 

Bobby—They like to have it quiet 
up there, don’t they? 


Gamp—tThe year is little more than 
half over and I have already lost four 
umbrellas. 

Slycem—That’s too bad, Your 1939 
overhead is going to be pretty high. 


Young Father—Is there any time at 
which children cease to be a constant 
worry? 

Oldboy—I don’t know. My oldest 
child is only 65. 


Urma—I don’t think that women 
have always been vain. You know 
women were made before mirrors. 

George—Yes, and they’ve been be- 
fore them most of the time since. 


Willie—Mamma, am I descended 
from the monkey tribe? 

Mother—I’m not sure, Willie; I 
never met any of your father’s folks. 


Maud—You can’t believe everything 
you hear. 

Gladys—No, but that makes no dif- 
ference with me. Let me hear what 
you were going to tell me. 





Barber (solicitously)—Shall I go 
over it again? 

Victim—No; I heard it all the first 
time. 





Sally—I wouldn’t marry the best 
man on earth, 

Hopemore—Then take me and you 
won’t be running any risk. 


PATHE INDER 


RHYME & REASON 


PATHFINDER here introduces « »,,, 
editorial feature. Each week from »,), 
on, “Rhyme &-Reason” will quote ,, 
random from standard works of ; 
poetry and song. Unfortunately, 5; ng 
to the tragic character of events abro,, 
only one subject and mood seem jer); 
nent as this department makes it 








There never was a good war or a bad peace. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


* * * 


When after many battles past, 
Koth tir’d with blows, make peac: 
What is it, after all, the people ge‘ 
Why! taxes, widows, wooden legs. an 
debt. 
—FRANCIS MOORE 


* * * 


In the arts of life man invents nothing 
but in the arts of death he outdoes Nature 
herself, and produces by chemistry and 
machinery all the slaughter of plague 
pestilence and famine. 

—BERNARD SHA\ 
Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this. 
O snap the fife and still the drum 
And show the monster as she i 
—R. LeGALLIEN\! 


° * * 


Ez fer war, I call it murder 
Ther you hevy it plain and flat; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that 
—LOWELL 


7 . * 


Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 


And takes away the use of it; and my 
sword, 
Glued to my scabbard with wronged 
orphan’s tears, 
Will not be drawn. 
—MASSINGER 


* * * 


Like the leaves of the forest when sun 
mer is green, 
The host with their banners at sunset 
were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown, 
The host on the morrow lay witherd 
and strown! 
—BYRON 
But war’s a game, which, were their sul- 
jects wise, Kings would not play al 
—COWPER 
War will never yield but to the princi 
ples of universal justice and love, and 
these have no sure root but in the re|igion 
of Jesus Christ. 
—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


. . * 


Now deeper roll the maddening drums 
And the mingling host like ocean 
heaves: 
While from the midst a horrid wail 
comes, 
And high above the fight the lone'y 
bugle grieves. 
—GRANVILLE MELLE 


* * 


nd 


Keep the home fires burning, while you 
hearts are yearning, 
Tho’ your lads are far away they dreal™ 
of home. 
There’s a silver lining through th« dark 
cloud shining; 
Turn the dark cloud inside out til! the 
boys come home. : 
—WORLD WAR CHEER SONG 
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AGENTS WANTED c 
CHRISTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS SELLING 





lke People who have never sold a 
hin g in their lives are Reapi Harvests with our 
New Champion” y folder assortment, including sen- 
tional “Mystery Card’’—Biggest sales-puller of all 

Costs 50c—Sells for $1.00. Worth $2.85. Also 
*n other ——. Cueestenents. and personal im- 
ted cards. Write today. Samples on Approval. 
2 Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, New 


““Wildfire.’’ 


.\N for Coffee Route. Good anne very first week. 
We furnish equipment. No experience required but 
be reliable. Write E. Mills, 6118 Monmouth 
Circinnati 
BABY CHICKS  —_ 
WRITE for special prices on September, October and 
November a $3.95 per 100 and up. Chestnut 
Hatchery, Dept. F, Chestnut, Illinois 
MONEY UKEING OPPORTUNITIES wae 
A PROFESSIONAL SCRAPBOOKER. | Big fees 
imited opportunities. Can be done at home. No 
petition. No capital needed. Write postcard to 
x rapbookers Guild, 59 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
NOVELTY FOREIGN LICENSE } PLATES 


FOR, YOUR AUTOMOBILE. England, , France, Egypt, 


ley 

















ia, Australia, China. $1.00 each. Bailey, 32378 
Arlington, Virginia. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS — ond 
ENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘Patent 
ide for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 

No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 


e A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 

rneys, 698-L, Adams Building, ‘Washington, D. C. 

‘VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 

tented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS “In Natural Col- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
LL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. 8x10 
largement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25c. 
\ rd Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful dou- 
leweight gloss enlargements, 8 ‘guaranteed never- 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, 














PSTaeraw. § k ; 
ORLD’S FAIR crossword puzzle. 
es. Send dime. Ebeling, 2966K, North 61, 
kee, Wis. 
_____SONG POEMS WANTED —__ 
YTED FOR PUBLICATION! Material from Ama- 
eur Song Writers. Write now for complete in- 
ation. Wilkay Music Publishing Company, 95 
son Avenue, New York City. ath te al 
GWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
te consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ling, Chicago. 
GINAL POEMS, ——- 
lio. Westmore Music 
rtland, Ore. “rele Pat 
NGWRITERS: Truth about songwriting — oppor- 
ities. Rackets exposed. Send for free booklet. 
ed Music, Inc., Carew Tower, Dept. 33246, Cin- 
, Ohio. 


Round, with pic- 
Mil- 








wanted for publication, 
Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY Zone 


= Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color ys We instruct you 
and sw you with work. Write 
today me SPREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. § DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 


Our Two Most 
Popular Clubs 


. CLUB NO. 12 
cCall’s Magazine - - - 
Woman’s World - - - $ 60 
Household Magazine - - —me 
PATHFINDER - - - 1s 
Each magazine for one full year. Clip this ad, 
check the club you want and mail with $1.60 te 


PATHFINDER - - - - 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C- 



















CLUB NO. 18 
Better Homes & Gardens 


McCall’s Magazine - - 










(Continued from page 7) 


To fill in the gap and aid the thou- 
sands of Americans stranded in Eu- 
rope, American ‘maritime officials as- 
signed additional ships to the North 
Atlantic service while the American 
government ordered travel of Amer- 
icans to Europe drastically restricted. 

First loss in the grim hunting game 
at sea was the British steamer Athenia. 
First German ship to go down under 
British fire was the freighter Olinda, 
sunk in the South Atlantic by a Brit- 
ish cruiser. En route from Liverpool 
to Canada with 1,347 passengers and 
crew, among them 311 Americans flee- 
ing Europe’s war zone, the Athenia 
sank 200 miles west of Scotland as 
a result of an explosion which British 
officials said was due to a German 
torpedo. All aboard were saved by 
rescue ships except an estimated 100 
believed killed in the blast. 

Though Germany denied the 
\thenia had been attacked by a Ger- 
man submarine and blamed the dis- 
aster ona floating British mine, sur- 
vivors said the vessel was not only 
torpedoed but shelled by the submar- 
ine. Winston Churchill, newly ap- 
pointed first lord of the British ad- 
miralty, told the House of Commons 
the ship was “torpedoed by a German 
U-boat without the slightest warning.” | 
Moreover, Churchill pointed out that | 
the “unhuman” attack was in direct 
contravention to the rules regarding 
submarine warfare as provided in a 
protocol to the London naval treaty 
of 1930, which Nazi Germany, in 1937, 
formally pledged itself to respect. 

While the Athenia sinking raised 
the pitch of British indignation 
against the Nazi regime, speeded com- | 
pletion of a convoy system for all | 
British merchantmen, and increased | 
fears for the safety of American pas- 
sengers being carried home by Brit- 
ish and French vessels, probably the 
greatest interest centered around the 
powers’ larger luxury liners as they 
zig-zagged the perilous Atlantic in 
new war paint (camouflage) and with 
lights out. With the $60,000,000 French 
liner Normandie held at New York, 
foremost among those endangered in 
the hide-and-seek game between mer- 
chant ships and warships at sea when 
war came last week were England’s 
new $35,000,000 Queen Mary and Ger- | 
many’s $20,000,000 Bremen 


The Queen Mary arrived safely at 
New York with a record passenger 
list ‘of 2,332 and $44,000,000 in gold 
after a swift voyage with her port- 
holes shuttered and her radio silent. 
The Bremen, which sailed from New 
York last fortnight after being delayed 
40 hours by U.S. customs officials, was 
unreported for a time while rumors 
said the big ship had been seized by 
a British cruiser. This was denied by 
the British admiralty as subsequent 
reports had the Bremen headed for 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, to which neutral 
port other German merchant ships 
have sped for safety. 


surgical bills! Get details imme- 
diately on this amazing new 


plan that covers the whole fam- 

ily for just a few cents a day. 

You can go to any hospital in 

the U. S. and use your own doctor. 

: c ternit ¢ 
BENEFITS: overs maternity case 


too! Eliminate the feer 
70°150 “sus 


and burden of heavy sur- 
gical and hospital bills. 
urs NO MEDICAL EXAM- 
Te 150 “sus BILLS INATION REQUIRED! 
($20) Operating Room Just write “send free 
($20) Laboratory Fees details of your hospitel- 
($20) X-Ray-($90) Sanitorum | ization plan.” 
FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. P, Citizens’ Bank Bidg., De! 


Wilmington 








STUDY AT HOME 
‘Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and bi suc- 
cess in business and public 

ities now than 


life. sater 
ore corpespiioup ere 
training . 


by men with legal 












U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 


>) MEN— WOMEN Grade School 
a Education usually Sufficient. 
|S Short hours. Write immediately 
Se for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R178, Rochester, N. Y. 





Show friends, others my different king *. 
Christmas Cards. Make extra a money. My big 


line pleases everybody. Gorgeous 
dav folders, Gift t Wreppings.. Retail $1 and ake 


to 100 1 Aleo 
Cards name, 50 for $1. SA 


CHAS.C.SCHWER, Dept, M-32, Westfield, Mass. 


Learn Profitable Protession 


in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinat 





. profession of Swedish Massage run as high as 

to $70 per week but many prefer to open rown 

‘} offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 

sanitariums and ay pationta come te 
those who qualif. our tramng. 







acing alone "deve r ie for 
eporteen. Write for Anatomy Charts 
and bookiet—They're FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
£ 30 E. Adams St., Dept. 669, Chicago 
(Successor to National Colleges ef Massage) 


HIDDEN POWERS 
Veep Ulthin You 
PUitL eld 255 


Learn how to get the things xu ou want... 
Quick Advancement—More Money—Bet- 
ter Job—Greater Popularity—Happiness 
—SUCCESS. Hidden Powers lying deep 
within you may be waiting to be stirred 
to life. Properly directed they may 
F& make all your dreams come true. Any 
» <_ of , avenge Snteitigonce has it 


NC ou 
D sete ce 
Self Aseiyete 5 Chartand amasioa 

about your Inner 
Self i Study Foundation, § inc. 
Senn oe. Uren it. 
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New Duo-Therm brings “ceiling-heat” down 
where YOU NEED IT! 


| DON’T SEE HOW 


YOU KEEP YOUR FLOORS 
SO NICE AND WARM ! 





Me 


OUR NEW DUO-THERM 
KEEPS THE ROOM 
COMFORTABLE FROM 
TOP, TO BOTTOM ! 


Live in greater comfort — with a Duo-Therm! 


Plenty of heat in winter! Your Dyo-+. 
Therm Power-Air will drive heat to 
every corner. You get uniform “‘floar- 
to-ceiling” comforty—asid extra. heat 
for every room! | t 


A cooling breeze in summer! When it’s 
hot and sticky, plug in your Power-Air 
and let a brisk, refreshing breeze help 
keep you cool! 


New “Year-Round” 


DUO-THERM 


Fuel Oil Circulating Heaters 


> 








HEN a nipin the air says ‘“‘Winter’s 

coming!’’—be ready for it with the 
clean, silent, trouble-free heat that a 
Duo-Therm gives you! 


A Duo-Therm gives regulated heat— 
just turn.the handy dial on the front 
panel! It gives ‘economical heat—the 
patented Bias-Baffle Burner gives more 
heat per gaHon of cheap fuel oil! And it 
gives plenty of heat! 

Pare ‘ 


2 Xow get.the top-notch performer of all 


lieaters — and on top of that you get Duo- 
Therm’s sensational new POWER-AIR! 


An amazing invention! No more 
“lazy” heat with.Power-Air! It actually 
drives heat all through your house—cir- 
culates heat faster, better to every corner 
of every room! It gives uniform, top-to- 
bottom heat—saves at least 5% in fuel 
costs—gives you greater heating comfort 
than this type of heater ever could before! 








DUO-THERM’S AMAZING NEW 

“POWER-AIR”* MAKES LAZY CEILING-HEAT 
WARM YOUR FLOORS ! 

COMPARE THESE RESULTS: 









Ordinary heaters send heat up—where 
it “‘loafs’”’ on your ceiling. Result: your 
floors are drafty, chilly. Your ceilings 
are hot—note the chart and temper- 
ature difference! (Tests made in a 
standard home.) 












Duo-Therm’s new Power - Air forces 
ceiling-heat to.‘‘move on” — forces it 
down—puts it to work on your floors! 
Note these actual test figures! 
Duo-Therm’s powerful blower gives 
you the same positive forced heat asa 
modern basement furnace! 









Use it on hot days too! In hot weather 
—let your Power-Air keep you from 
sweltering! It stirs up a 27-mile-an-hour 
breeze! Direct Power-Air up, down, right, 
left—anywhere! Use it to dry wet shoes, 
clothes, laundry—winter or summe! 
Women can dry their hair. Costs no more 
to run than a 60-watt lamp! 


You pay no more for a Duo-Therm! 
Even with Power-Air, a Duo-Therm 
costs you no more than ordinary heaters! 
The beautiful riew models, in the smooth 
Golden Fleck enamel finish, heat from 
1 to’6 rooms. See them at your dealer's 
and ask him about the easy-payn 

plan! Or tear out the coupon below 

mail it today! 


*Patent App 


r——— TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! . 


DUO-THERM DIVISION, 
Dept. P-99, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 
Send me all the facts on this new kind of heat ! 
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City 
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